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The Trend Toward Ritual 


Dr. Harry F. Ward makes an interesting sug- 
gestion in his article in this issue of The Christian Century. 
He is talking about the situation in which the churches find 
themselves in this post-war period. He speaks of the trend 
toward ritualism that can be observed in so many of them. 
And then he finds the cause of this in the dilemma under which 
the church is now working. 


The churches, according to Doctor Ward, came out 
of the war to confront a new demand. From the midst of the 
war two major powers had emerged—nationalism and indus- 
trialism. These two demanded universal subserviance. “Obey 
me,” says this nationalism to the church, “or suffer the con- 
sequences.” “Obey me,” says the industrialism which is piling 
up our fortunes and creating our high-speed communities, “or 
suffer the consequences.” 


Naturally, the churches do not want to render them- 
selves the slaves of either of these new masters. They have a 
gospel to proclaim—if not to practice—which is sadly on the 
outs with some of the first teachings of both nationalism and 
industrialism. So they seek to escape the difficulty by the door 
of ritualism. 


I do not know how that idea will hit you. Nor do 
I greatly care. What strikes me about it is that it is an idea. 
It is impossible to be complacent with it. It has a vital 
quality which makes you, whether you expected to or not, come 
back to it again and again, and give it more and more thought. 
That, it seems to me, is the test of a great article. 
Tue First Reaper. 
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EDITORIAL 


IGHTING on a large scale is again under way in 
China. An army with its base on the Yangtze river 
is driving northward, cooperating with an army with 

its base somewhere in the northwest. The two armies are 
present pushing their opponents out of the northern 
province of Shantung, apparently 
hina Starts Its with success. If they succeed in 
Annual War clearing Shantung, then they will 
undoubtedly press still farther north- 
d to take possession of Peking, Tientsin, and all of 
China within the great wall. In the meantime, Japan is 
ispatching troops to Shantung, but whether she will seri- 
y attempt to hinder this northern thrust remains to be 
ten. The Chinese evidently anticipate Japanese interfer- 
mce to some degree, and are already protesting. The fight- 
ng this year has little of the significance of that a year ago. 
ile still using the labels and slogans then in favor, what 
really going on now is an expedition by two private mili- 
dictators, Chiang Kai-shek and Feng Yii-hsiang, 
minst a third, Chang Tso-lin. No matter who wins, it is 
likely that the outcome will have an important effect 
the ultimate fate of China. Whichever general—or gen- 
fals—is victorious today is bound to be the target of an 
lack by a newly formed cabal next year. It will probably 
five years or more before the forces have been gathered 
another genuinely popular uprising, such as started 
om Canton in 1926. But the uprising will come. It will 
tcomplish a little that is permanent. It will be followed, 
intervals, by other uprisings. Ultimately, these will win 
br China a stable order. 


estern Treatment 
uf Chinese 


A S CHINA comes back to the front page, a dispatch 
from Shanghai reports that three Chinese have been 
tcted to regular membership on the municipal council of 
at city, with six others as advisory members. Here is a per- 
example of the way in which westerners contribute to 

id relations with China. The Chinese have been asking for 
tars for representation on the Shanghai municipal coun- 
. In the Shanghai international settlement Chinese form 
vast majority of the population, and pay something more 
in 80 per cent of the taxes. Yet they have never been per- 
hitted a voice in the government of the community. In the 


beginning, the Chinese petition was for an advisory coun- 
cil of Chinese. This was refused. Then the Chinese asked 
for two regular members of the council. This was refused, 
but an advisory council was offered. Then the Chinese 
asked for an equal membership with foreigners. Now they 
want a majority. At each step the Chinese request, origi- 
nally very modest, has been refused. This has led to agita- 
tion, disorder, high words on both sides, followed by a lift- 
ing of Chinese demands and an offer by the foreigners of 
the lesser desires previously refused. There is little chance 
that this latest attempt to placate the Chinese with three 
seats on the Shanghai council will accomplish its intended 
purpose. For during the process it has become clear to the 
Chinese that, by continual agitation and the threat of dis- 
order, the foreigners can be forced, step by step, to give up 
their privileges. It would be hard to improve on such a 
method for causing bad feeling on both sides. 


Mr. Niebuhr Goes 
To Union 


T was probably inevitable that Reinhold Niebuhr should 
finally enter one of our theological faculties. In ac- 
cepting the call which Union theological seminary has of- 
fered him, he has but stepped into the place where his 
great and growing powers will make themselves most 
widely felt throughout the churches of America. The com- 
bination of work in the departments of social ethics and the 
philosophy of religion, such as he is to offer after he has 
joined the New York faculty, is perfectly adapted to draw 
cut from his mind that steady and inclusive wisdom, illumi- 
nated by flashes of almost uncanny insight, such as have 
made him a remembered speaker before almost every im- 
portant student body in the country. But Mr. Niebuhr’s 
transfer to the Union faculty must fall as a heavy blow on 
the church life of Detroit. Four or five years ago the 
“Detroit pulpit” was by way of becoming a tradition. Some- 
thing of its unique quality passed with the death of Bishop 
Williams. Now, in rapid succession, Dr. Atkins, Dr. Hough 
and Mr. Niebuhr have heeded calls to other fields. Detroit 
stil! contains preachers of the first rank; plenty of them. 
But each of the four mentioned stood for a particular sort 
of preaching, and for the best preaching of that sort. In 
the case of Mr. Niebuhr in particular, his career at the 
Bethel Evangelical church illustrates the influence which a 
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single man, unafraid and with a living mind, can have on 
a great city. Coming to Detroit directly from theological 
seminary a dozen years ago, taking the pastorate of an in- 
conspicuous church of an inconspicuous denomination, de- 
veloping that congregation by careful pastoral attention and 
sincere and fearless preaching, Mr. Niebuhr stands, in the 
hour of his departure, as one of Detroit’s conspicuous 
citizens, and his church one known throughout the city. 


The Sinclair 
Verdict 


HE GOVERNMENT has failed to prove its charge of 

criminal conspiracy against Mr. Harry F. Sinclair. 
After a trial as expeditious as the former one was other- 
wise, a jury sitting in the District of Columbia has returned 
a verdict of not guilty. The verdict need cause no surprise. 
Had the presiding judge ruled more liberally than he did 
on the admission of evidence, there was never much more 
than a good chance that the charge would be sustained. To 
prove conspiracy it is necessary to convince a jury that all 
that goes on in the secret recesses of the minds of two or 
more persons is with criminal intent. That will always take 
some proving. In the Sinclair case, to be sure, the supreme 
court, in passing on the civil aspects of the Teapot dome 
leasing, had spoken of the transaction as “shot through with 
fraud and corruption.” That verdict, by our highest court, 
can never be blotted out. (It might be said, in passing, that 
in an editorial in last week’s issue The Christian Century 
inadvertently spoke of “conspiracy” as the noun used by 
the supreme court, when what it meant, of course, was 
“corruption.” ) But proving to a bench of experienced judges 
that there was corruption connected with the Teapot dome 
affair was one thing, while proving to a run-of-mine jury 
that the whole intricate Fall to Sinclair, Sinclair to Con- 
tinental, Continental to Midwest, Midwest to Sinclair, Sin- 
clair to Fall, and so on and so on, transaction was a huge 
and delicately fitted together conspiracy was something far 
more difficult. It proved, in fact, impossible of accom- 
plishment. On the first ballot eight of the jurors are re- 


ported to have voted the government’s case unproved. It ’ 


took but three ballots to acquit. Most Americans will regret 
that, with this verdict, the chance of some form of prison 
punishment befalling the men who participated in the Tea- 
pot dome deal grows small. But the vital outcome of the 
Teapot dome scandal is not so much wrapped up in what 
happens to Harry Sinclair or Albert Fall, as in the platform 
and candidate espoused by the republicans at Kansas city 
next month. 


Confronting a Community with 
The Social Gospel 
ARIOUS METHODS have been tried for awakening 
an entire community to some of the social implications 
of the gospel. Some work well. It is still too early to report 
on the results of the effort made in Geneva, Ohio, during 
the last week in April, but if there is anything in careful 
planning and cooperative activity, the method used there 
should register large results. The ministerial association 
of this small Ohio city secured the auditorium of the high 
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school for what it called a “Clinic in Jesus’ Way of Life 
Thus, on the opening Sunday the minister of the Fi 
Methodist church in Akron, Dr. Wilbur V. Mallaliey 
spoke on “War, the Greatest Collective Sin.” The 
day Bishop Warren L. Rodgers, of the Episcopal churc 
discussed “Christian Unity.” On the day following, whe 
twice-a-day sessions started, Dr. Winfield Scott Hall treate 
“America’s Future and the Child” and “Christian Mar 
riage.” Then came “Christian Ethics and Investments” any 
“Christianity and the Disregard for Law,” discussed by 
Rev. Levi G. Batman, of the First Christian church of 
Youngstown, followed by Mr. William P. Hapgood, of t 
Columbia Conserve company, Indianapolis, on “The Worker 
in Industry” and “Can Industry Be Christianized?” Qh 
Friday night the local high school debated with a neighbor: 
ing high school: “Resolved: that the United States govern 
ment should refuse to give military protection to propery 
owned by its citizens and situated on foreign soil.” Proj 
Harry F. Ward spoke on the following day on “Is Privij 
lege a Bar to Fellowship?” and “Can Our Civilization 
Saved?” On the closing day Judge Florence Allen d 
with “The Bill of Rights” and “Christian Internationalism. 
It is not often that we consider a program, as such, @ 
unusual importance. But it is hard to see how a program 
like this could be given in a town and not have it vitally 
affect the life of that town for a long time afterwards. | 
more ministerial associations were cooperating in this so 
of thing, instead of contenting themselves with the co 
ventional “preachers’ meeting,” the impact of the Christias 
individual communities would be greatly 
















ministry on 
strengthened. 


The Socialists Nominate 








An Intellectual 

HE SOCIALIST PARTY is first in the field with its 

presidential nominations. At its recent national con- 
vention that party, more harassed by the developments of 
the post-war period than either of the major and conser- 
vative bodies, named Norman Thomas, of New York, for 
the presidency, and James H. Maurer, of Pennsylvania, for 
the vice-presidency. Evidently socialism seeks leadership 
intellectually qualified to define a program drastic enough 
to rally the radical elements, and yet sophisticated enough 
to perceive and avoid the pitfalls of communism. The nomi- 
nation of Norman Thomas guarantees that, up to the limit 
of party resources, the socialists will conduct a campaign 
calculated to win the respectful attention of every thinking 
American. Should both the major parties make nomina 
tions of obvious unfitness, Mr. Thomas will provide af 
attractive candidate for thousands who will be in a mood to 
cast a protest vote. Mr. Thomas, a graduate of Union 
theological seminary, and at one time one of the ministers 
of the Brick Presbyterian church in New York city, is now 
on the editorial staff of the Nation and World Tomorrow, 
as well as an officer of the League for Industrial Democracy. 
During the war he maintained his pacifism and worked te 
protect the rights of the conscientious objectors in a manner 
that made him a target for extraordinary abuse. He is t© 
day one of the clearest-minded and most attractive leaders 
of liberal thought in the country. His running mate, Mr. 
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Maurer, has long been regarded as one of America’s most 
dependable and far-sighted labor leaders. What attraction 
such a ticket will have for the laboring classes remains to 
be seen. But it is certain that the socialist party, if it wished 
to appeal to intellectuals, could have made no better choice. 


Universal Conscription 
Comes Up Again 

HE BILL which is supposed “to conscript capital and 

take the profit out of war” is up again in congress, 
sponsored in the senate by Senator Capper and in the house 
by Congressman Johnson of South Dakota. The American 
legion is behind it, and considerable newspaper support of a 
liberal or semi-liberal complexion is being rallied to it. The 
bill is thoroughly dangerous. It does not do what its sup- 
porters claim; it does what the sober thought of the na- 
tion would never approve. It does not “conscript capital.” 
The legislative representative of the American legion at 
Washington has said this in his explicit statement: “This 
bill does not touch a dollar of capital.” It does not “take 
the profit out of war.” Mr. Bernard Baruch, one of its 
supporters, dares to hope that it may “eventually” eliminate 
“improper” profits. But what the bill does do is succinctly 
stated in this provision : 


That in case of war, or when the President shall judge the 
same to be imminent, he is authorized and it shall be his duty 
when, in his opinion, such emergency requires it 

(a) To determine and proclaim the material resources, in- 
dustrial organizations and services over which government con- 
trol is necessary to the successful termination of such emergency, 

‘and such control shall be exercised by him through agencies then 
existing or which he may create for such purpose. 


It is safe to say that no democracy in history has ever 
granted such powers to an executive. Should such a law as 
this go into effect any President, on his own initiative, at 
any time when he might be moved to proclaim the existence 
of an emergency, might take over the absolute control of 
all the industries, institutions, organizations, and all other 
“services” which might conceivably be regarded as of social 
importance. Another provision would give him the right at 
the same time to fix wages and prices. It is beyond belief 
that the people of the United States are ready to approve 
any such potential despotism. 


Recommending Books is a 
Heavy Responsibility 

READER’S COMMENT on a recent editorial para- 

graph under the title “Telling Catholics What to 
Read” reveals the fact that the paragraph evidently carried 
more criticism of the idea of a Catholic literary guild than 
was intended. In reality, we think very well of the idea. 
As compared with the plan of telling people what they must 
not read, the idea of suggesting books that they may profit- 
ably read has everything to recommend it. If such sug- 
gestions come from an official or semi-official Catholic 
source, naturally one will understand that the books recom- 
mended will be such as will produce the impressions and 
teach the doctrines—social and scientific, as well as moral 
and religious—which the church wishes to inculcate. That 
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is to be expected. The list of books approved by such a 
guild will certainly not contain exactly those which would 
be approved by an equally intelligent jury of non-Catholics, 
but it is likely to be superior at some points to some of the 
lists which are sponsored by organizations which give little 
or no consideration to the moral quality of the literature 
which they recommend. There is a vast flood of worthless 
literature pouring from the presses of this country, and 
along with it there is a considerable volume of literature 
which, while not without technical merits, is either ribald 
and rotten or deals so realistically with pathological aspects 
of personal and social life as to be unfit for general reading. 
Some of these latter books get the praise of the critics and 
secure wide circulation. To put them under the ban of an 
ineffective censorship only gives them more publicity and 
defeats the purpose of the censors. It is a wise and legiti- 
mate procedure for those who are interested in the dis- 
semination of intelligence and the promotion of morality 
to meet bad recommendations with good ones. But the 
reader who realizes his own need of advice in the choice of 
books, in view of the fact that time and money are limited, 
will do well to select his advisers with even more care than 
he would use in the selection of his books. 


The Disciples Convention 


EEP PEACE brooded over Columbus. The Disci- 
D ples were having a convention. Deep peace has not 

always brooded over Disciples conventions in recent 
years. Six years ago there were accusations that mission- 
aries in China were practicing something that, for lack of 
a better name, was called “open membership”—which meant 
that they were believed to be guilty of treating unimmersed 
Chinese Christians just like real Christians. Mutterings 
grew to rumblings. Those who suspected the United Chris- 
tian missionary society of “disloyalty to the plea” because 
it gave aid, comfort and support to the accused missionaries, 
though it denied that they wege guilty of the misdemeanor 
specified, found other causes of dissatisfaction. Various 
“independent” missionary enterprises, almost wholly evan- 
gelistic, were promoted, chiefly through the agency of a 
newspaper—the domination of a newspaper being always 
less feared by liberty-loving Disciples than any other form 
of social control. Three years ago a “peace commission” 
was authorized and appointed. Two years ago it reported, 
a resolution binding the missionaries to maintain the “his- 
toric position” of the Disciples was passed, “Blest be the tie 
that binds” was sung with gusto but with some apprehen- 
sions and mental reservations, and everybody settled down 
to see what would happen. What happened was so much 
political and military chaos in China, the chief field of the 
alleged disloyalty, that missionary work of any sort became 
impossible. Nevertheless, the element that had been criti- 
cal believed that it had further evidence of the failure of 
the society to enforce the resolution. One year ago the dis- 
satisfied hired a hall in Memphis and loudly proclaimed their 
wrongs, but the noise produced was disproportionate to the 
voting strength of the contingent, and it got nowhere in that 
convention and stayed away from this one. 
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So this year there was deep peace in Columbus. It was 
not the peace of complete denominational solidarity, but of 
one element—‘‘faction” would be too acrimonious and divi- 
sive a word—meeting without the disturbing presence of 
the other. The other had met in Indianapolis last October 
and is preparing to meet again in Kansas city next Oc- 
tober. This may or may not mean a permanent division. It 
is to be hoped that it does not, but the situation exhibits 
some of the superficial symptoms of division—two different 
sets of missionary, benevolent and educational agencies, two 
different series of conventions, two newspaper organs with 
a fairly distinct line of cleavage between their respective 
followers and supporters. Anyone who wishes can attend 
both series of conventions, but not many do. Anyone who 
wishes can take both papers, but those who do so take one 
because they are in sympathy with its position and the 
other for information. There are two different attitudes 
toward other religious bodies: one, exclusive; the other, 
cooperative. The presentation of Christianity in the two 
groups shows a sharp contrast in emphasis: one, upon the 
“restoration” of a particular program of faith and order 
which is believed to be that of the apostolic church; the 
other, less definitely phrased, tending to stress the concep- 
tion of Christianity as a way of life. 

The implicit—and partly actual—division which is in- 
volved in these contrasts, presents one of the most interest- 
ing phenomena in American religious life at the present day. 
The Disciples have, from the beginning, made the advocacy 
of Christian union a prominent feature of their propaganda. 
No other denomination has preached it so constantly and 
vigorously. They do not complacently face the possibility 
of disunion within their own ranks. The threatened breach 
gives genuine distress on both sides, and it will not be al- 
lowed to become an accomplished fact without an earnest 
effort to prevent it. A commission on harmony was author- 
ized at Columbus to attempt to compose the differences. 
The voice of youth was raised in courteous correction of 
its elders. The youth convention, which met at Columbus 
parallel with the convention of the adults, resolved that 
“we believe that our entire brotherhood should be censored 
for lack of unity within its own ranks and we urge the 
commission on harmony appointed by the international con- 
vention to use all Christian means possible for the bringing 
about of real unity within our brotherhood.” Perhaps the 
youth meant “censured,” but “censored” is not bad. It needs 
both. “Out of the mouth of babes—” 

The Disciples are extraordinarily free from any overt 
commitment to obedience to the authority of their denomi- 
national fathers and they can take any forward steps that 
may be required by concrete conditions or by the fuller light 
that may “break from God’s word” or elsewhere. Never- 
theless, they have—the liberals scarcely less than the con- 
servatives—a keen sense of loyalty to their “historic posi- 
tion.” Therefore it becomes a matter of some concern 
among both groups to show that the fathers themselves 
were sympathetic with their respective programs. This has 
always seemed easy for the more conservative group, for 
the fathers were very explicit about “faith, repentance and 
baptism.” As soon as Alexander Campbell and his col- 
leagues had a definite program, it was the very program 
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which the more conservative of the present-day Disciples in- 
sist upon as identical with the original gospel and therefore 
the only message that is to be preached today. But on the 
other hand it is pointed out that these early nineteenth 
century reformers had principles before they had a pro- 
gram; that their principles were better than their program, 
because the principles were simple and broad while the 
program was based upon presuppositions, which later and 
better scholarship has seriously undermined; and that the 
true “historic position” of the Disciples consists in adher- 
ing to the principles and giving them a modern development, 
rather than in emphasizing a program—the “restoration of 
a particular ecclesiastical order”—which cannot command 
the following of modern-minded men. 

So we find Professor Snoddy arousing the convention to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm by an interpretation of Walter 
Scott, one of the “fathers,” as a thinker of the Platonic 
type whose keynote was the centrality of Jesus. We hear 
Dr. Fortune declaring, at a Christian unity luncheon, that 
Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Address”—the 1809 
magna charta of the Disciples movement—was a simple 
plea for undenominational Christianity with no specific 
program of faith and order, though confessedly with a faint 
forecast of one. And Professor Ames performs the amaz- 
ing feat of holding until after midnight, with not a sleepy 
eye in the house, a capacity crowd at one of the famous 
Campbell institute “midnight missions” while he shows how 
Alexander Campbell’s Lockian empiricism needs only to 
be developed along the line which the subsequent develop- 
ments of empirical philosophy have followed to furnish the 
basis for a thoroughly modern type of religious thought. 

The present situation among the Disciples grows out of 
the fact—which is at once their glory and their embarrass- 
ment—that every moderately liberal Christian now believes 
in their fundamental principles, while they themselves do 
not with any unanimity believe in the specific program 
which they have been promoting during most ef their years 
of growth. That is to say, everybody believes more or less 
in undenominational Christianity, in the mind of Christ as 
the unifying force among Christians and the purifying in- 
fluence in society, and in individual liberty in doctrinal 
formulations. There is no longer anything “distinctive” 
about that. And at the same time, with the advancement of 
scholarship among them, an increasing proportion of the 
Disciples have lost interest in the idea of bringing all the 
world to the acceptance of that particular technique of con- 
version, plan of church organization and system of ordi- 
nances which their fathers confidently described as “the 
ancient order.” Some of them do not believe that it was the 
ancient order; others think that it does not greatly matter 
even if it was. Their interest is in other things. So there 
is a cleavage between those who still stress the idea of 4 
“restoration” of a specific program of the church, and those 
who, whether or not they believe that this program really 
is both apostolic and edifying, find their interest centering 
in less technical matters and do not see in the universal ac- 
ceptance of that program the indispensable prerequisite of 
Christian fellowship. 
It was the “restorationists” who were absent from Colum 
bus. Hence the peace. ; 
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The young people are moving definitely away from the 
“restoration” idea. They do not deny it ; they merely ignore 
it. The youth convention was an impressive gathering of 
earnest youth who devoted their attention to national, in- 
dustrial, racial and church relations. Their method of ap- 
proach was empirical in a thoroughly modern sense, and 
their findings were liberal. They were for the outlawry of 
war and against military education, whether in the R. O. T. 
C. or in citizens’ military training camps; they were against 
race discrimination and Jim-crow laws; they were for com- 
munity churches, the elimination of competition and the 
consolidation of competing churches, and the entrance of 
the Disciples into the United Church of Canada and united 
churches on mission fields. It matters little that they also 
passed a resolution declaring that they were “not willing 
to accept a statement approving the principle of open mem- 
bership,” since they were so abundantly willing to approve 
of the most liberal attitudes and the widest fellowship in 
specific situations. The mind of youth is completely divorced 
from interest in dead issues and in generalities which seem 
to it more controversial than substantial. And in its boldly 
uttered demand for a freer fellowship and for an inter- 
pretation of Christianity as primarily a way of life, it makes 
articulate the half-formed wishes of more timid souls who 
do not dare to think their principles through to such logical 
conclusions or voice them in such plain and concrete terms. 


A Candidate from Illinois? 


HERE is a moral crisis in American politics. This 
TT cs as was pointed out in these pages a week ago, 

grows out of the presence of vast corruption, partici- 
pated in or connived at, by members of our national govern- 
ment. This corruption in turn grows out of a conception of 
political life which treats the whole matter of obtaining and 
holding office as a game, in which prizes reward the most 
dexterous and supple players. When the citizens of a 
democratic society accept their political responsibility in 
terms of a game, becoming so obsessed with the contest 
that vital issues and policies are eclipsed and ignored, public 
office ceases to be regarded as a trust, and becomes instead 
a trophy. And when a nation’s leaders are thus chosen, 
their lack of frank and conscientious relationship to intelli- 
gent public opinion leads to the degradation of the public 
service. This is exactly what has happened in the United 
States since 1920. It is to rescue our public life from this 
prevalent and fundamental immorality that all citizens con- 
cerned with the permanency of our democratic institutions 
must now bestir themselves. 

A dozen or more men stand before the American public 
as candidates for the presidency. We are in the midst of a 
series of primaries and party conventions by which the 
delegates are being selected who, at Kansas city and Hous- 
ton, will choose between these gentlemen. But more im- 
portant than any personal ambitions, issues of tremendous 
importance demand our national decision. There is, we 
must remember, the issue of world peace. This ramifies out 
from the present American proposal for the outlawry of 
war, with its concomitant proposal of an international court 
clothed with affirmative jurisdiction, through questions such 
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as the relation of the United States to the nations of 
Europe, the basis on which our foreign investments are to 
be made and protected, the policies which we are to pursue 
in regard to immigration, and so to numbers of other issues. 
There is the issue of prohibition and its enforcement, which 
likewise has its ramifications. There is the issue of farm 
relief. And, more clamant than any of these, there is the 
issue of honesty in public service. So far as the dozen gen- 
tlemen now soliciting our votes are concerned, it is only as 
they can exhibit some promise of ability to lead the nation 
in dealing with these vital issues that their candidacies have 
any significance whatever. 

Two months hence two of these candidates will have se- 
cured their party nominations. They will then turn to the 
public for support. They will turn in particular to that por- 
tion of the public which exercises the greatest influence on 
the thought and action of most communities. This is the 
portion that owns the homes, that pays the taxes, and in 
general is most ready to assume the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. It is also the portion that makes up the member- 
ship of the churches. It will be to the church members of 
the country that the appeal of the candidates will be par- 
ticularly addressed: “Elect me!” “Elect me!” What right, 
on moral grounds, will the candidates have to appeal for 
such support? If politics is not merely a great, unmoral, 
impersonal game, but a testing process by which men prove 
their right to power, what right have those making up the 
present list of presidential candidates to assume that the 
decent people of this country have the slightest stake in 
securing the nomination and election of any one of them? 
It is the intention of The Christian Century to examine 
these candidacies in order to appraise their moral worth. 

When the republican convention meets in Kansas city 
next month it will have in its hands the ambitions of three 
gentlemen from Illinois. One of these, Mr. Frank O. Low- 
den, is an avowed candidate for the nomination. The other 
two, Vice-President Charles G. Dawes and Senator Charles 
S. Deneen, while not ostensibly such, are equally hopeful 
that the fortunes of the convention’s lightning may strike 
them. An examination of presidential candidacies may 
well, therefore, begin with the claims of these three gentle- 
men from this important state. Should any one of the 
three be nominated, what would that nomination portend 
for the future of American public life? 

This is Mr. Lowden’s second bid for the presidential 
nomination. His public service has been largely confined to 
an inconspicuous career in the lower house of congress, and 
a successful term as governor of Illinois. He is a man of 
great wealth, having become allied with one of the large 
fortunes of America when the daughter of the late George 
M. Pullman became Mrs. Lowden, and having himself 
amassed another fortune of considerable extent. Eight 
years ago, when Mr. Lowden contested with General Leon- 
ard Wood for the nomination that finally went to Mr. Hard- 
ing, he is known to have spent a vast sum on his campaign. 
His wealth proved his undoing. A Lowden campaign man- 
ager, knowing the extent of the resources on which he had 
to draw, gave two delegates from Missouri $2,500 each, in 
return for which it was admitted that they rendered no 
services. The incident, when uncovered, proved enough to 
defeat Mr. Lowden. 
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Now, at the advanced age of 68, Mr. Lowden comes 
back to the quest. The incident of the Missouri delegates 
has been largely forgotten or, in the light of the scandals 
of the Harding administration, has been dismissed as a 
peccadillo of slight moment. Mr. Lowden, moreover, is 
generally absolved from any personal knowledge of or re- 
sponsibility for that affair. When his present candidacy 
was announced, even before Mr. Coolidge’s withdrawal of 
last August, it was not given serious consideration by any 
large number of politicians. But as time has gone on and 
Mr. Lowden has continued to gather delegates, and par- 
ticularly since the revolution within the republican party in 
his own state presented him with an almost solid Illinois 
delegation, the chance of such a nomination has been re- 
garded with increasing respect. 

Mr. Lowden’s candidacy is important because it does pre- 
sent an open stand on at least one vital issue. Although he 
ran in 1920 as a banker’s candidate, Mr. Lowden will go to 
Kansas city as the champion of the western farmers. He 
believes that the American farmer stands in danger of sink- 
ing into peasantry, and he accepts the principles embodied 
in the McNary-Haugen bill, now on its way to another 
presidential veto, as the best means available for prevent- 
ing that disaster. Here is at least one real issue with a clear 
commitment. In this respect the Lowden candidacy differs 
from almost every other, and it is because of this readiness 
to stand for something—however incomplete this may be as 
a bid for national leadership—that the aspirations of Mr. 
Lowden deserve respect. 

But when you have noted Mr. Lowden’s stand on farm 
relief, you have noted practically everything that is known 
of his candidacy, or that he proposes to have known. Where 
does he stand on world peace and international policies in 
general? Various interpreters of his candidacy have tried 
to answer, but aside from the fact that he is known to have 
looked with favor in 1920 on American entrance into the 
league of nations “with reservations,” they cannot agree 
as to the rest of the reply. Where does he stand on pro- 
hibition? He is credited with having dismissed that subject 
by saying that he stands with President Coolidge—which 
is about as satisfactory a method of saying nothing as 
a politician could employ. Where does he stand on cor- 
ruption? Where does he stand on oil? Nobody knows. 
Not a word has escaped his lips on these things. His 
closest political friend is Vice-President Dawes, and Mr. 
Dawes, as will presently be shown, is much too close 
to the oil scandals to say anything about them. Mr. Low- 
den has still to express a public word of indignation at the 
revelations of the implication of his party with Mr. Sin- 
clair. 

More important than all this, however, has been Mr. 
Lowden’s absolute silence during the recent campaign to 
free his own state from the domination of the Small- 
Thompson-Crowe plunderbund. During this very period 
when honesty in public life has become the fundamental 
issue in our politics, Mr. Lowden’s own state became en- 
gaged in a life-and-death fight to save itself from the con- 
trol of as conscienceless a crew of freebooters as American 
politics has known. In the progress of this fight life itself 
became insecure. Men risked their own lives, the lives of 
their families, and their financial futures, to drive this gang 
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out of power. Had the gang won in the Illinois primaries 
the imagination cannot conceive of the carnival of political 
debauchery that would inevitably have followed. Yet 
through it all, while the decent citizens of Illinois were 
fighting with the desperation of those who fight with their 
backs to the wall, Mr. Lowden never said a word, never 
lifted a hand. By that silence, by that neutrality, he for- 
feited all consideration for leadership in the moral cleansing 
of American public life. 

In this crisis affecting the moral basis of our American 
political life, to whom are we to turn for deliverance—to 
Frank O. Lowden, or to Tammany hall? 

With Mr. Dawes and Mr. Deneen we must deal more 
briefly, for neither is an avowed candidate. Yet it is an 
open secret that both hope for the republican nomination. 
Mr. Dawes, despite his carefully nurtured reputation for 
forthrightness, has used this anomalous position as a screen 
behind which to conceal his present views on the real issues. 
Where does he stand on the international issues? Nobody 
knows. He founded a superpatriotic organization a few 
years ago, known as the Minute Men of the Constitution, 
which would give weight to the suspicion that, on actions 
dealing with issues of nationalism and internationalism, Mr. 
Dawes would be extremely conservative. On prohibition he 
is a complete cipher. But on oil and on standards of public 
service, while a like silence pervades the vicinity of the 
vice-president, there is a record worth considering. 

Mr. Dawes was for years a political henchman of William 
Lorimer. In political circles, Mr. Lorimer is generally 
credited with having been responsible for making Mr. 
Dawes comptroller of the currency. After Mr. Dawes left 
that position to become the president of a Chicago bank, he 
so favored Mr. Lorimer in dealings with the banking at- 
thorities that the courts finally held that he (Mr. Dawes) 
had made himself personally liable for something more than 
a million dollars, which he had to refund to his own bank. 
This close connection between Mr. Dawes and Mr. Lorimer 
has never been severed. The conception of public office 
held by Mr. Lorimer needs no exposition here. Mr. Lori- 
mer was a principal member of the Small-Smith-Thompson 
combine defeated last month by the republicans of Illinois. 

In the matter of oil, Mr. Dawes is even more besmirched. 
A very wealthy man himself, and implicated in all sorts of 
industrial ventures, Mr. Dawes and his brother, Mr. Beman 
Dawes, are partners in a sort of family holding corporation 
known as Dawes Brothers. The uses of such a corporation 
by two men involved in a multiplicity of enterprises, and 
desiring to share in their profits on a basis of some mu- 
tuality, are obvious. But Mr. Beman Dawes is president of 
the Pure Oil company, in which Vice-President Dawes is 
perhaps the largest stockholder. Not only that, but there 
have been hints that Mr. Beman Dawes was either present 
or in the immediate vicinity when the notorious 33,333,333 
barrel deal of the Continental Trading company was put 
through. The most perplexing thing about the investiga- 
tion at Washington to date has been the failure to make 4 
more thorough examination of the connection of Mr. Beman 
Dawes with the whole scandal. How much did the vice- 
president know about the Continental deal at the time it took 
place? That depends, of course, on the amount that one 
partner in Dawes Brothers told the other partner and 
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brother as to his activity as the other member of the firm. 
But it is not hard to understand, in the light of this relation- 
ship, why Mr. Dawes has said nothing and will say nothing 
about the moral issues in American politics revealed by this 
oil exposure. 

In this crisis affecting the moral basis of our American 
political life, to whom are we to turn for deliverance—to 
Charles G. Dawes, or to Tammany hall? 

Of Senator Deneen it is necessary to say only a word. 
The senator hopes that, in case of a deadlock in the repub- 
lican convention, “his” victory in the recent Illinois pri- 
maries will make him a logical compromise choice. As a 
matter of cold fact, Senator Deneen had very little to do 
with the outcome of the Illinois primaries. The senator 
is a man with good intentions, an average political rec- 
ord, but with a fatal tendency to political compromise and 
arrangement. Time and again he has concluded political 
alignments with the very men just overthrown in Illinois. 
It is not six months since he was leading in the defense of 
Frank L. Smith in the senate, and only a year ago he gave 
“Big Bill” Thompson public support and aid in his campaign 
for the mayoralty of Chicago. In the recent republican 
primary he was fighting the Small-Thompson-Crowe alli- 
ance, not because he wanted to, but because that alliance had 
thrown him out so that he had to fight to survive. At the 
same time, the people of Illinois reached a point of despera- 
tion where they were determined to bring the old regime 
toanend. The Deneen ticket presented the only opportun- 
ity for doing this, and it was used. Anyone familiar with 
the recent political history of Illinois will watch with a smile 
the presentation of Senator Deneen as a candidate for 
leadership in the moral rehabilitation of American politics. 
Does anybody anywhere know where the senator stands on 
the important national and international issues ? 

In this crisis affecting the moral basis of our American 
political life, to whom are we to turn for deliverance—to 
Charles S. Deneen, or to Tammany hall ? 

The republican party, approaching its national conven- 
tion, bears a moral responsibility which it cannot escape. 
The conditions which have obtained within our political 
life during the eight years that this party has been in office 
must be changed if our national institutions are to stand 
secure. Yet the party is being invited to choose between 
men who dodge open, frank, unequivocal dealings with the 
great issues which confront the nation. It is being asked 
to promote to the presidency men who, when battle has been 
joined with corruption in their own state, have held aloof 
from the fight or been content to play a laggard’s part. It 
is being tempted to go to the country with leaders who mean 
nothing, stand for nothing, and will accomplish nothing. 

Great as is the responsibility of the republican party, the 
responsibility of the citizen is equally great. Why is the 
party tempted to nominate a meaningless candidate? Simply 
because in the past the electorate has proved willing to 
vote for meaningless candidates. It is because the citizen 
has been willing to be contented with politics as a game that 
a game it has become. And a game—shallow, opportunist, 
without moral significance—it will remain unless and until 
the people demand that it shall be otherwise. The choice 
between a nominee selected from among of these three men 


who come from Illinois and a nominee whose whole political misfortune. 
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career is implicated with the politics of Tammany hall, will 
be no choice at all. If the people can be aroused to demand 
political reality in the standard bearer of the republican 
party, the managers of that party will be compelled to 
select a leader for the coming campaign who will be a 
living guarantee that our public life is to be thoroughly 
cleansed, and that the holding of office is to become again 
a sacred trust to be sacredly discharged. 


The New Mount Heliopolis 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WAS in the land of Egypt, and I came unto the an- 

cient city of Heliopolis where Joseph married the 

daughter of a priest of Amon, and where Moses re- 
ceived his Education, and where Plato is said to have learned 
the love of Egypt, and where the Phoenix brought its ashes 
once in five hundred years that it might rise to new life. 
And a new city riseth there out of the Desert with the 
finest resort Hotel in the world, as they affirm. But of the 
ancient city remaineth but one Obelisk, that was old when 
Joseph was here. And it standeth deep in Nile mud in the 
midst of a field. 

And I stood beside it when the sun went down and a New 
Moon hung its Silver Boat above it, and I thought of the 
armies that had marched past it—even those of Cambyses 
the Persian and Alexander the Great and Napoleon, and of 
the men who had strained their necks to look up to it. 

And I remembered Jeremiah, and how he came hither to 
this city against his will after that Nebuchadnezzar had 
destroyed Jerusalem. And I remembered that in the time 
of the New Moon the women of his nation burned incense 
unto the Queen of Heaven. And Jeremiah stood here, and 
he cried unto the men of Judah, Command your wives that 
they do not this thing, for this is Idolatry. And the men 
answered Jeremiah, saying, Thou who hast no wife of thine 
own hast little knowledge how we might manage ours, but 
we would not stop them if we,could. For in the Good Old 
Times when we served other gods we had Good Luck, but 
since Josiah taught us to serve Jehovah only, we have had 
Grief and nothing else. Wherefore mind thou thine own 
Business, thou old Pessimist, and if our wives burn Incense 
to the Queen of Heaven, we will Pay the Freight. 

And I looked up at the same New Moon, and I said, Thou 
serene and lovely crescent in the skies, | cannot wholly 
wonder at the women, but mine heart goeth out to that 
brave old hero, my friend Jeremiah, who was always an 
Optimist at heart, and who died here, unjustly called a 
Pessimist. And this is as good a place as any to learn the 
lesson that it is not in the power of Adversity to bring back 
men’s hearts unto God. For both here and in other places, 
Adversity hath proved its powerlessness to reform men, to 
say nothing of women. For it was not Prosperity but Ad- 
versity that led the fool to say in his heart, There is no God, 

So I walked in Ancient Heliopolis in the pale moonlight, 
and I inquired of the Moon and the Obelisk if either 
Prosperity or Poverty could change the natures of men 
and women, and both of them told me that the hearts of 
people can be true or false in any condition of wealth or 
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A Social Strategy for Religion 


By Harry F. Ward 


WENTY years ago the movement to Christianize 

the social order had little real opposition. It was 

assumed that war was gradually to be abolished, that 
democracy would fulfill itself in economic relations. Within 
the ranks of religion the opposition to the social movement 
was at the point of method only. Of course society was 
to be redeemed, only it was to come about automatically 
and mathematically, by adding transformed lives together. 
But the changing trend in the missionary enterprise was 
already carrying away the foundation of this position. Out- 
side the churches, their social service efforts were welcomed 
in the struggle for justice and solidarity, save by a few ag- 
gressive determinists. Today the scene has changed. The 
most clamant voices in the worlds of labor and science 
insist that religion in any form is an obstruction to human 
development, while the emphasis in religious circles upon 
worship and theology, despite its lip service to social need, 
is for the most part an escape from the moral defeat of the 
war, which for all its good intentions will not find the will 
to renew the battle. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


Thus the movement to realize an ethical religion finds a 
strange aggregation mobilized across the path of its ad- 
vance. It is a queer sight—semi-religionists within the 
churches and anti-religionists without standing as brothers of 
the blood ; the fundamentalist and the economic determinist, 
each with his final formula, locking arms in the ranks; the 
behaviorist and his omnipotent muscles, the intellectualist 
and his infallible intelligence, the mystic and his unerring 
intuition, all sitting out the same bivouac; those who insist 
that religion is always and only withdrawal apart with the 
Eternal fighting alongside those who insist that since science 
now gives man sufficient control of himself as well as of 
nature he needs neither prayer, worship nor the idea of 
God! 

This list does not exhaust the incongruous company that 
is challenging the right of religion to function as a creative 
force in the affairs of man. Back of these guerilla forces 
is the main enemy—the state and the economic order, in 
riveted and cemented alliance. These two institutions claim 
the loyalty and life of man for ends which are contrary 
to those proclaimed in the gospels as the supreme values of 
time and of eternity. One says that the citizen must put the 
needs of his nation above those of the rest of mankind. The 
other declares that by the worship of money man is to find 
all good. And these two are now one. The state with its 
blacklists, its jails, its firing squads, its electric chairs, stands 
determined to enforce the claims of patriotism and property 
against a religion which puts the interests of the few below 
the needs of the many. To lessen the frequency of this 
harsh circumstance the economic order bestows upon re- 
ligion the riches of this world, to be used in doing good, if 
only it will not question the dogma that to make money is 
the first duty of man, because thereby all better things come. 
Thus Mars and Mammon unite once more against the God 
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the new imperialism, an arrogant world power composed 
of the union between the democratic state that was to bring 
freedom and fellowship to the children of men and the ma- 
chine economy which was to make possible justice as well 
as plenty throughout the earth, offers religion the choice 
between the cloister and becoming its servitor and bene- 
ficiary. 


THE PRESENT CHALLENGE 


One need not be even the grandson of a prophet to dis- 
cern that the future of religion for a long time to come 
turns upon its answer to this challenge. If religion goes 
into camp with the new imperialism as in the days of Con- 
stantine it went with the old, its nature will be changed even 
more than it was then. It will be agreed that the money- 
making qualities rank lower than the military virtues and 
therefore are more corrupting. Also Christianity will not 
repeat its earlier story in the substitution of power. The 
medieval world has gone forever. Religion will never 
again direct the affairs of this world by virtue of its control 
of the next. An infallible religious dictatorship, protestant 
or Catholic, is having as hard a time in democratic, pluto- 
cratic America as in fascist Italy or bolshevik Russia. If 
religion is to reject the terms now offered it of serving or 
abandoning this present world, the only alternative is to 
transform it. Failing that, the effort to realize the religion 
of Jesus that began with the modern methods of biblical 
study is transposed into another and more refined mystery 
cult to give sensuous satisfaction to the Babbitts, or another 
and more sterile exercise in speculation for minds that can- 
not be exhausted with patriotism and profits. 

In this situation there is only one strategy for religion. 
It must concentrate on the main enemy which challenges its 
future with deeds, not words. To stop to bandy argu 
ments with those within or without the churches who main- 
tain that religion is only an opiate is but lost motion. There 
#s no answer except results in social action at the places 
where life is most inhuman and unjust, and that answer is 
final. Moreover, unless religion can become effective in 
transforming the nationalistic state and capitalistic in- 
dustrialism at the points where they challenge its authority 
not as an organization but as a guide to human destiny, how 
long will it have even a name to live, let alone defend? It 
is the nature of the state and of the economic order that 
demands the attention of religion if it is to go on talking 
about improving the life of man in time and space. Here 
is where the issue is joined. 


WORSHIPING TWO GODS 


The essence of the undertaking is to get the people who 
desire a religious world to see what that means. At present 
most of the people in the churches get their ideas about the 
nature of the state and of business enterprises from the 
papers. They worship two gods at different times without 
any sense of the contradiction involved because they know 
so little of the nature of either of them. It is doubtful if 
many of those interested in the social service movement in 
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the churches have any adequate idea of what it means or 
where it is going. One cannot match with tens the several 
hundred preachers in Great Britain who have made public 
record of their judgment upon the essential features of our 

t economic society. There they can support them- 
selves with the findings of economists and publicists of the 
first rank. Looking for such authority here one is lost most 
of the time in the silence of a dense fog. The test of the 
past twenty years of educational activities by the social 
movement in religion is here. Has it prepared some of the 
rising generation to understand the nature of the powers 
of this world and to judge them with the judgment of Jesus? 
If not, the job is yet to be done. Before newness of life 
comes conviction of sin. How soon this comes determines 
the part that revolution plays in the remaking of social 
institutions, which are by their nature foredoomed to 


change. 
DISCOVERING CAUSES 


The same test determines the reality and vitality of the 
efforts of organized religion, in cooperation with other 
agencies for community improvement. Does its work with 
the poor, the sick and the prisoner, whom it cannot neglect 
without refusing its Master, lead it back to causes, or only 
into a working alliance with the authorities of the state and 
the economic order that do definitely reject its Lord? Now 
that religion is getting concerned about these underem- 
ployed, underpaid and unemployed men, these night-working 
mothers, these delinquent children, these bootleggers, 
grafters, gunmen and bomb throwers, is it discovering the 
causes in the nature of our social institutions which have 
produced them? 

This question must govern the use the churches make 
of the fact-finding method in passing judgment on critical 
industrial situations. Those who speak in the name of re- 
ligion concerning the coal strike must needs ask what is the 
relation of company unionism to the democratization of in- 
dustry, to which the churches are committed. What does 
the blanket use of the injunction signify concerning the 
nature of justice in the democratic state? Just why is coal 
a sick industry? Do the symptoms reveal any organic 
weakness in the competitive, price and profit system? 

Those who would follow Jesus and pursue science are not 
serving two masters. The ethical principles which Jesus 
handed on to us for development, as being of the nature of 
God, and the method which science has given us for the 
improvement of life, alike reveal the changes that are re- 
quired in the state and the economic order, provided only we 
go through with the job. Is the reason that we have been 
so afraid of generalizations that we have distrusted the basis 
of those which exist, or that we have apprehended the re- 
sistance of the present order to change? But neither science 
nor religion can get forward without generalizations con- 
cerning the nature of things. We turn doing into knowing 
and then knowing into further doing. The laboratory 
method is sound if we use the knowledge it gives us; other- 
wise it is another refuge. To stop each time with the 
particular situation and with suggesting a few improve- 
ments in it is mere opportunism, and disastrous opportunism 
at that. For meantime the people who might be changing 
the underlying causes are being deceived concerning them 
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by the propaganda of the patriots and the press of the profit 
makers. Furthermore, in a machine age muddling through 
is no longer a possible tactic. Inevitably we move into some 
sort of a planned social order. And most of the plans now 
in the making leave religion out. And out it will stay as 
long as it blindly and romantically believes that the state 
and the economic order will automatically evolve into some- 
thing more efficient and more righteous. 


ACTION NEEDED, NOT TALK 


To concentrate on making these basic institutions re- 
ligious means more concern with concrete situations, not 
less. Only it means action, not mere talk. The fact that in 
social service, as in education, the community increases 
while the churches decrease does not mean less social action 
for religion, but more. 
ligious people as citizens, not mere church members. How 
else will the democratic community get the saving power to 
prevent its becoming a soulless bureaucracy? The churches 
are not only talking about industry, they are engaged in it as 
big employers. How long are they going to continue the 
scandal of exhibiting to the world employment conditions 
and relations which are not up to the best practice of secular 
organizations? The churches have been saying much about 
war and their talk has had some effect. But the churches 
are a part of the war system, with their chaplains as ser- 
vants of the state, not merely ministers of God to soldiers 
and sailors. The state expects to commandeer the serv- 
ices of ecclesiastical institutions in the next war as it did 
in the last. The churches have officially denounced the war 
system as the chief collective sin of humanity. If they do 
not now dissever themselves officially from that sin, how do 
they brand themselves before the world? The churches 
possess freedom of utterance bought with a great price. In 
certain communities their buildings are the only places where 
discussion of injustice and needed change is possible, and 
even there repression is being attempted. This enables 
them to prove their apostolic succession. lf they do not now 
give sanctuary to the voice of the future, how shall it be 
heard in time? ° 


IMMEDIATE ISSUES 


In the end, it is by action that social institutions are 
changed. The form of that change is determined according 
to whether the action goes along bit by bit with the talk and 
suffering that reveal the nature of these institutions and 
the need of change, or whether it comes after this process 
of education. The points at which the forces of religion 
need now to get into action are sufficiently indicated by what 
its social movement has done and discovered in the last 
twenty years. The issues are war, money-making indus- 
trialism, and free speech. Concerning war, the leaders of 
religion now know that it is a race between education joined 
with constructive action and catastrophe. But do they see 
that the reliance of the state upon coercion at home and 
abroad roots finally in business for profit? Do they under- 
stand the relation of foreign investments to a big navy pro- 
gram, of the enormous increase of unearned income and 
unsocial property to the rise of militarism and the suppres- 
sion of free speech among a friendly and freedom-loving 
people? At these points is the nature of capitalistic society 
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revealed. Left to itself, in the vain attempt to protect its 
vested interests, it will destroy the democratic state—the 
last hope of peaceful progress. 


RELIGION THE KEY 


Any student of history knows that the present trend to- 
ward concentration of property control in this country can- 
not continue. Any believer in an ethical religion knows 
that it ought not to continue. The alternatives are abdica- 
tion with redistribution of power or rebellion. If the forces 
of religion are not able to bring about the former, where 
will they stand in the day of the latter? In the matter of 
the class war, are they comfortably resting in the same 
naive belief in peaceful evolution that enabled the world war 
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to catch them unprepared? Are they lulled to sleep by the 
efficiency, service propaganda of big business? Or by 
respect for the eighteenth century traditions that masquerade 
as science in most American economics class-rooms? 

Is it not clear that the only possible salvation from the day 
of wrath, which will destroy those values in the present state 
and economic order which the future needs, is that the people 
in sufficient numbers should look at these institutions apart 
from their particular interest in them, and discover where 
they are breaking down, and how they can be ethically con- 
trolled ; that is, made to serve the good of all? How can this 
be done unless by religion? What would such an attempt 
mean in making worship real? Or in revealing to us not 
merely the idea but the nature of God? 


The Non-Concurring Presbyterians 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


the achievement of the Canadian union of churches is 
the fact that the union is incomplete. The entire 
Methodist denomination and the entire Congregational de- 
nomination went into the union, but about one-third of the 
Presbyterians refused to concur and insist upon continuing 
as a distinct denomination wearing the Presbyterian name. 
In rough figures this includes 160,000 members, 600 minis- 
ters, 432 self-supporting charges, and 161 augmented 
charges. Its strength is chiefly in the province of Ontario, 
in whose larger cities, Toronto and Hamilton, it includes 
about fifty per cent of the former Presbyterian body. In 
Montreal the proportion is about the same. In Ottawa, the 
capital, about forty per cent of the Presbyterians rejected 
union. In western Canada, the unionist cause made almost a 
clean sweep. 
withdrew. 
The results of the defection have been tragic. From many 
Presbyterian churches which voted for union, the minority 
withdrew and united with a church with an anti-union ma- 
jority. If there were no such church in the community and 
the minority was strong enough by itself or in combination 
with other minorities, it started a new Presbyterian church. 
The result is that a considerable part of the advantage of 
union has been offset by additional Presbyterian churches 
which have been established in the cities and larger towns. 
The unhappy effects of this disruption can scarcely be imag- 
ined. Friendships and families have been broken ; long as- 
sociations in churchly activities, both local and general, have 
been severed; recriminations fill the air, and there is bitter- 
ness and sadness on both sides. If you ask for the story of 
the union, you soon discover that it is a Pr.sbyterian story, 
not a Methodist story or a Congregationalist story. The 
significant and thrilling chapters written by these two de- 
nominations in the long approach to union are eclipsed by 
the long and tense and tragic chapter written by the Pres- 
byterians. The Methodist minority acquiesced in the will 
of the majority. The Presbyterian minority was irrecon- 
cilable. 


T: THE OUTSIDER, scarcely less noteworthy than 


Only one Presbyterian church in Winnipeg 


Without being compelled to do so, the Presbyterian ma- 
jority volunteered in advance of union a provision by which 
a non-concurring minority could share proportionately in 
the property of the denomination, thus enabling if not en- 
couraging the establishment of a dissenting denomination. 
The wisdom of this generous impulse is now seriously ques- 
tioned, inasmuch as it played into the hands of those who 
for selfish or narrow motives saw some advantage in main- 
taining a separate denomination, as well as of those whose 
sincerity was beyond question. This is not to say that had 
no such property division been provided the minority would 
have yielded to the majority and made the union unanimous, 
for the anti-unionists have ample wealth to begin at zero 
and build up a denomination; but in my judgment the de- 
fection was substantially aided and abetted by the certainty 
that it would start a long way above zero so far as denomi- 
national property was concerned. 


A STORY OF DISSENSION 


I do not intend to go into the story of this defection. One 
comes out of a conference with a group of anti-unionists or 
a group of unionists with not only a bleeding heart, but a 
dizzy head. The story palled on me terribly after I had 
heard it repeated every day for nearly three weeks. The 
most painfully depressing observations I made in all my 
journey were three Presbyterian church buildings under 
construction in Regina, Saskatoon and Brandon, erected to 
house groups of dissentients whose former congregations 
had gone into the United church. This tragic paradox will 
haunt my mind always. I say I do not intend to tell the 
story of dissension and rupture. One of my reasons is that 
I cannot make head or tail out of it. If I should undertake 
to tell it, I could not hope to satisfy either side or do jus- 
tice to the bitter facts. But my other reason is that it makes 
no difference anyhow. I am not interested in the events 
that occurred after the opposition adopted an attitude of 
active defiance. I wish to know why there was any oppo- 
sition at all. That there was a fierce contest in local 
churches, in presbyteries, in general assemblies, in parlia- 
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ment, and particularly in the lobby of parliament, all the 
world knows, a struggle which all sensitive and right- 
minded persons on both sides would not like to forget—if 
they could. I am willing to forget it, and to acknowledge 
my inability to describe it fairly. But what I cannot for- 
ear to ask is, Why was there any such struggle at all? Was 
there some great issue at stake—an issue great and vital 
mough to warrant a minority in precipitating such a scan- 
dalous situation? I wish to go back of the scandal stage of 
the controversy to the difference-of-opinion stage. 





WHAT DOES CHRIST THINK? 


One of my chief purposes in going to Canada on a tour 
of inquiry was to get at the reasons which had actuated the 
minority in its unyielding defiance of the majority, a defi- 
ance for which the cause of Christ has paid and is paying 
an immeasurable price. Was there a good reason for the 
minority’s defiance? Was there a Christian reason? Will 
their answers to my inquiry bear the light of the mind of 
Christ? Can these brethren who insist upon continuing a 
sectarian Presbyterian church in Canada against an over- 
whelming vote to abandon such sectarian separation, justify 
their enterprise with an apologetic which they could present 
unblushingly to Christ himself? That is what I was get- 
ting at. 1 was determined that my judgment should not be 
vitiated by what I call the sociologist’s fallacy—that of 
standing on the outside of a human event, coolly analyzing 
into its factors and thereby reaching a conclusion that 

event was a “mistake,” or that it was “premature,” or 
at not. That is the sort of report which some observers 
the Canadian church situation have given us. Whether 
was premature or not is a wholly academic point. If it 
premature, I wished to know why it was premature. 
ther it was a mistake or not, is likewise an academic 
int. I was interested to know why it was a mistake, if it 
s one. Who is responsible for its being premature? 
0 is guilty of its being a mistake? This is no academic 
er, for it reveals the facts upon which a Christian judg- 
ent of the church union event must rest. It is this Chris- 
appraisal of the Canadian union that The Christian 
entury’s public desires to make. We care not at all what 
metropolitan press of Canada thinks about it; nor what 
other denominations, such as the Anglicans and Bap- 
ists, think about it; nor what the Canadian public as such 

s about it. Our question is, What does Christ think 

bout it? How does it look when seen through his eyes? 





WHEN THE COCK CREW 


1 am willing to give my answer to that question. Indeed, 
cannot avoid giving my answer. If | should try to be a 
tre reporter or neutral recorder of the church union event 
Canada, my answer to that question would be bound to 
teep in. That being so, is it not better for me to make my 
swer explicit and deliberate rather than furtive and cryp- 
kt? My answer, then—and I speak with all reverence and 
mility, recognizing the full right of any one else to inter- 
tt the mind of Christ otherwise—is that Christ looks upon 
anti-union Presbyterians with the same eyes through 
th he looked on Simon Peter when the cock crew, and 
he has every reason for thinking the same thoughts 
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which he thought then. For if there is any such thing as 
denying Christ, this non-concurring Presbyterian church has 
surely denied him. 

Consider the facts. Not the petty facts as to the wisdom 
of this or that man’s electioneering activity, or this or that 
detail of procedure, or this item in the basis of union or that 
item, but the big facts, the long range facts, the facts that 
will be recorded in the history, not the gossip, of the move- 
ment. Consider the paramount facts. For a full genera- 
tion the union movement had been under way. It was no 
sudden impulse. Three times it was voted on by the 
churches concerned. It carried all of them in 1911. It 
carried again in 1915. In 1917, action on the 1915 vote 
was deferred until the close of the war, with the admoni- 
tion that the church “patiently await the new light which 
it may receive by divine guidance, through the growing ex- 
perience of the people and the lessons of the war.” In 
1921 the general assembly took decisive action to proceed 
with the union, which was finally consummated in 1925. 
Throughout the series of votes the union proposal had car- 
ried each time in the Presbyterian church by roughly a 
two-thirds majority. In a democracy, what course should 
the minority have adopted? The answer is plain. It is 
plain unless there were adequate reasons of conscience why 
the minority could not in loyalty to their Christian convic- 
tions enter the union. Here, then, is the nub of the matter. 

Let us continue to consider the facts. 

A basis of union had been adopted in 1911 and amended 
to meet certain criticisms in 1915. Did this basis of union 
involve on the part of any Presbyterian any sacrifice or 
violation of his personal convictions? What kind of basis 
was it? It was soundly evangelical. It consisted essen- 
tially of the rewriting of the historic creeds, omitting noth- 
ing of substance except the articles setting forth the extreme 
points of Calvinistic doctrine. It encountered little, if any, 
opposition or criticism. It involved the sacrifice of no one’s 
personal faith or belief. 


SACRIFICES INVOLVED 


What sacrifice did the basis of union involve on the part 
of the churches? Did it call for any material change in 
their internal character or procedure? None. A Methodist 
or Congregationalist or Presbyterian local church in the 
union would continue to exercise its function according to 
its established tradition and habit. Its internal structure 
and activity were left untouched by the union. There would 
be no constraint nor any suggestion of surrendering its iden- 
tity or modifying its character in any way. Moreover, its 
connectional relation with other congregations would be es- 
sentially presbyterial, for the polity of the United church 
was practically that of the Presbyterian system. 

Plainly, the facts show that there was no good Presbyte- 
rian reason why a Presbyterian Christian, or a Presbyterian 
church, or the Presbyterian denomination should not par- 
ticipate in the proposed United Church of Canada. Did the 
union, then, involve no sacrifice at all on the part of those 
who would enter it? It did involve a sacrifice, a real and 


substantial sacrifice, but a sacrifice of something which fal- 
sifies the spirit of Christ and is hostile to the well-being of 
the church of Christ. Union demanded the sacrifice of sec- 
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tarianism—and that 
would not give up. 

Now, sectarianism is a sin of which all our churches are 
guilty. Our whole denominational order is tarred with this 
same stick. But the defectionist group in Canada is pecu- 
liarly guilty because its eyes were smitten with the heavenly 
vision of a united church and it proved disobedient to it. 
This group made the great refusal. It set up standards that 
are not Christian standards, and closed its heart to the most 
elementary Christian appeal. It wilfully, and proudly, and 
selfishly thrust itself in the path of fulfillment of the most 
Christian movement which has found expression in the ec- 
clesiastical life of the church since the protestant reforma- 
tion. It lowered the Christian banner and caused it to be 
sullied with shame. For itself it carries a different banner ; 
it is not a Christian banner, but the banner of anti-Christ. 
In turning away from the goal of a united church, the non- 
concurring Presbyterians of Canada have brought confu- 
sion into the work of Christ, and created a condition of such 
bitter and scandalous recrimination and division among the 
followers of Christ as ought to call forth from the whole 
body of Christ a judgment of unqualified condemnation. 

I do not like to judge churches. I do not like to say that 
one church is better than another, or worse than others. 
But I am convinced, after making an open-minded and 
thorough inquiry into the facts, that the church at large—in 
the United States and England and Scotland—should, in 
loyalty to the great Head of the church, register a judgment 
of condemnation upon the sectarianism of the recalcitrant 
Presbyterians of Canada. All our talk and prayer and 
dream of Christian unity is vain and insincere if we are 
able to regard with complacent tolerance or with neutral 
minds the condition for which this group is responsible. 

I am expressing my personal conviction. I do not know 
of any one else in the world who shares it. I did not form 
so sweeping and unqualified a judgment while I was in 
Canada. It has been steadily defining itself by the study of 
the data which I brought home with me, and by reflection 
upon the conferences I had with United churchmen, Angli- 
cans, Baptists and non-concurring Presbyterians themselves. 
Certainly this judgment was not given me by any Canadian 
unionist. I detected among leaders of the United church no 
such fundamental attitude as that which I have just now 
registered as my own. On the contrary, their expressions of 
disappointment and criticism impressed me as strikingly 
magnanimous. I found no man who swept the details of his 
criticisms together in a single condemnatory generalization 
challenging the Christian character of the anti-union Pres- 
byterian church, as I am doing. 


the non-concurring Presbyterians 


UNIONIST MAGNANIMITY 


I marvel at the self-restraint of the unionists; at their 
patience; at the liberal provision which they voluntarily 
made, in advance of union, for an equitable division .of 
church property with those who might refuse to unite; at 
the generous arrangement on mission fields by which 
unionist missionaries accept attachment to the non-concur- 
ring Presbyterian church until it can find some missionaries 
of its own, at the forbearance manifested by the majority in 
deferring union again and again over a period of 25 years. 
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I say I marvel at the magnanimity of the majority. This js 
not to say that they made no mistakes, that they were aj. 
ways harmless as doves. That would be expecting too much 
of human nature. But I do say that the broad principles of 
the union, the general procedure by which it was brought 
about—at least up to the last three years when the opposi- 
tion asserted its defiance of the majority—and the domi- 
nant temper of its representative leaders were and are 
essentially Christian; while the principles of the anti-union- 
ists, and the spirit and motives of their recalcitrancy were 
and are essentially and fundamentally un-Christian. And 
in my belief the great body of non-Canadian Christianity 
should register a like conviction. 





A CONFERENCE IN TORONTO 


My conclusion has been put ahead of my data. Let us 
now look briefly at the data which led me to this conclusion. 
The chief question which L put to the Presbyterian brethren 
when I met them in conference was this: Why are you not 
in the United Church of Canada? I spent hours in probing 
their minds for full and adequate answers to this inquiry. 
I met many of their representative men and women, per- 
sonally and in groups. Space will allow me to record the 
memoranda of only two conferences. One was in Toronto. 
There were present an editor, a former moderator of the 
general assembly, the principal of a theological college, the 
secretary of the Sunday school board, a missionary secre- 
tary, a missionary superintendent, and two outstanding 
ministers. Our conversation was very frank. I pressed 
repeatedly for some better reasons than they gave me for 
their anti-union position. My urging only brought forth 
more reasons of the same kind. There was not one touch 





of idealism or spiritual vision in their interpretations. They 
pointed to no distinctive “cause” which depended for its 
consummation upon the continued existence of a sectarian 
Presbyterian church in Canada. I declared with disap- 
pointment that I could not believe they were giving me their 
real reasons for obstructing the union of these three Cana- 
dian denominations. The net result of my inquiry I wrote 
down in their presence, and I set it down here. They were 
opposed to the union— 

Because the United church was, in their opinion, projected 
especially with the idea of providing an adequate protestant 
rival to Roman Catholicism. 

Because Presbyterians and Methodists do not and cannot 
mix. They are temperamentally incompatible. 

Because the basis of union invests the conference rather 
than the presbytery with authority for ordaining ministers. 

Because there is no provision in the basis of union for 
ordaining elders. 

Because the work of the Presbyterian church is not yet 
done in Canada. 

[When asked what kind of work a Presbyterian church 
could do apart from the United church which it could not 
do within the United church, the answer was so unintelli- 
gible that I could make no memorandum. } 

Because the United church is anti-democratic. 

Because no provision is made in the United church for 4 
heresy trial. A minister who changes his views is beyond 
discipline. 
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Because.the methods used by unionist leaders were such 
as to forfeit confidence. 

Because at the outset the promise was given that unless 
there was “practical unanimity” no action would be taken 
toward union. 

Because of the political character of the unionist prop- 
aganda, the misrepresentation by publicity agencies, and the 
nature of the lobbying methods employed. 

Is there a single reader of these words who would say 
that any one of these reasons—or all of them together 
—was a Christian reason? Do they supply an adequate 
Christian justification for the havoc which the anti-unionists 
caused in the church life of Canada? Where is there any 
touch of Christian passion or vision or purpose or intel- 
ligence in all this list? The whole thing is petty and narrow 
and unworthy, not only of Christian churchmen in general, 
but of these particular churchmen themselves. Upon my 
return home I found a letter from one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the group, regretting that we had not 
had an additional hour in which to clear up the inquiry, and 
volunteering a conclusive word. I quote the relevant por- 
tion of his letter : 


The union was really between Methodists and Presbyterians 
(the Congregationalists were only a few thousands), but the 
Methodist background had a book of discipline, forbidding 
dancing and card-playing, though both were commonly in- 
dulged in by leading Methodists. Besides, their modern dis- 
position was actively prohibitionist in the matter of spiritu- 
ous liquors, and in many quarters hostile to the use of 
tobacco. They had become aggressive on social lines. They 
were vocal on wages and housing etc., etc..—matters on which 
employers of labor and men of affairs felt that they had more 
knowledge than the church leaders. In general, it was felt 
that they were over-eager to “dictate” personal conduct and 
habit. They wished to “manage” the world, whether the 
world wished to be managed or not. I do not think it would 
be unkind to say that in not a few cases, they were more 
emotional than ethical. Thus there was an antipathy less or 
more pronounced in the minds of the more sober and matter- 
of-fact Scotch and north of Ireland Presbyterians who thought 
that men should and could determine for themselves what they 
shou!d eat and drink and how they should carry themselves 
in business and social life. These Presbyterians did not 
favor the type and spirit that were revealed in the Methodist 
church. You may call it snobbish or pharisaic or what you 
will, but many men whose legs were long enough to reach 
the ground had an instinctive unwillingness to enter such 
partnerships. 


This is what I call a perfect illustration of sectarianism. 
It is the spirit which says that our Christianity cannot 
transcend these dissimilarities of tradition and training and 
so-called “temperament” and mould such men and women 
into an organic fellowship under the leadership of Christ. 


A CONFERENCE IN MOOSE JAW 


The other conference was in Moose Jaw. It was a con- 
ference with five laymen. They were big men of business 
and professional standing. One was a distinguished judge, 
another a prominent lawyer. I pressed the same question: 
Why are you not in the United Church of Canada? Their 
answers, according to my notes, were as follows: 

Because the “Presbyterian standards” were not included 
in the doctrinal section of the basis of union. 

[When asked what these standards were, the reply was: 
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the five points of Calvinism— including the doctrine of fore- 
ordination, predestination, elect infants, etc. ] 

Because it is immoral for a voluntary organization such 
as a church to change its basis or status unless the vote to 
do so is unanimous. 

Because the Methodists will dominate the union. 

I hesitate to set down the final answer which was given 
as I stood to go. My readers will not believe me. I could 
hardly believe my own ears. But I must tell the whole 
truth. The chief spokesman of the group, the judge, be- 
sought me not to hurry away but to listen while he went 
to the root of the matter. The words which I am enclosing 
in quotation marks are his exact language. The Presby- 
terians, he said coolly, are “better people” than the Meth- 
odists. They represent a “higher type of intellectual cul- 
ture,” of “piety,” and of “Christian doctrine.” The Presby- 
terian church is really a “select” group. It is the “aristocracy 
of Canada.” We will not abandon our “social position.” 
“Our children’s children will be proud of their fathers” for 
standing “staunch.” When our grandsons or great grand- 
sons “go east to college and are asked their religious affilia- 
tion” they will reply with “pride in their ancestors” who 
preserved for them “the aristocracy of the Presbyterian 
clan,” which assures them a distinctly “superior” social clas- 
sification. 

Just like that! I went directly to my train, and within 
a half hour that conversation was committed to paper. If 
that is the spirit of Christian fellowship I do not know what 
Christianity is. It is all incredible, but I think this honest 
judge gave me more truth in the last ten minutes of that 
conference than I received from any Presbyterian source 
save the distinguished pastor’s letter from which I quoted. 


JUDGING A CORPORATE ENTERPRISE 


This article must close. It has caused me great pain to 
write it. I seem to be indicting a large group of my fellow- 
men, and I remember that Edmund Burke once intimated 
that that was a pretty difficult thing to do. But my indict- 
ment is not directed against dndividuals. It is directed 
against the corporate enterprise which, though it could not 
come into being without individual initiative and support and 
responsibility, is a legitimate object of appraisal and moral 
judgment. That there are in the new Presbyterian church 
of Canada thousands of godly men and devout women, goes 
without saying. Indeed, these very apologists for their own 
sectarian handiwork with whom I held conference seemed 
to me like true men of God. But their apologetic did not 
ring true to my ears. I felt that their earnestness was more 
an expression of bitterness than of moral conviction. There 
were two or three men in the conference of ministers who 
seemed to me half-ashamed of themselves. And I imagined 
I could see under the worldly wisdom of the laymen’s group 
the vague suggestion of self-judgment. Of the future of the 
new Presbyterian church of Canada I make no prediction, 
except to express my faith that a church which, though it 
has denied Christ still clings to him, cannot for long resist 
his spirit. 





This is the second article by Dr. Morrison on Canada’s 
United church. Another article will appear next week. 
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The Best Loved Saint 


Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Luigi Salvatorelli. Alfred 
Knopf, $4.00. 


OME YEARS AGO I had an argument with a friend. 
S I contended that St. Francis of Assisi was the greatest 

of all Christians since the days of Christ. My friend, 
a man of ripe scholarship, thought such a judgment implied 
that it did not require a high degree of intelligence to be a 
great Christian. I have been reading lives of Francis ever 
since in an effort to give support to my conviction. I do not 
know whether the latest life of St. Francis, written by an 
Italian, Luigi Salvatorelli, and translated by Eric Sutton, sub- 
stantiates my theory, but I know that I have not read a book 
in a long time more refreshing to the spirit than this delightful 
new biography of “God’s troubadour.” 

I do not say that the book is as great as Paul Sabatier’s 
classic on this subject, but it is certainly more historical than 
Gilbert Chesterton’s. Written by an Italian who knows and 
loves the Umbrian country which was the stage upon which the 
drama of the saint’s life was revealed, there are flashes of 
understanding in this biography which have given me new in- 
sights into the life of this man whom an ignorant modernism 
has too long relegated to the “dark ages.” 

In one sense the book fills me with dismay. When I realize 
how completely that which is most universal in the spirit of 
St. Francis, that which makes its appeal to all generations, is 
rooted in the idyllic character of the Umbrian scene, even as 
the universality of Jesus emerges out of Palestinian simplici- 
ties, I wonder what chance an urban and industrial civilization 
has to cultivate the kind of spiritual graces which can outlast 
a generation. Can anyone believe in God with the artless sim- 
plicity of a St. Francis or a Jesus if his faith is not constantly 
renewed by an intimate relation to the kind of beneficence 
which nature reveals in Umbria and Palestine? I have no 
answer to the question. I merely wonder. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Salvatorelli’s Life is 
the light he throws upon the saint’s relation to the Catholic 
church. Here was a man who, in his simple incarnation of the 
humility and poverty of gospel Christianity, was a living indict- 
ment of the pride and greed of the clergy of his day. Yet he 
remained until the end a loyal child of the church and his spir- 
itual achievements became an asset which helped to confound 
her enemies. Of course this was partly due to the shrewdness 
of an organization which knew how to make everything serve 
as grist for its mill. But as Salvatorelli depicts the relation of 
the church to St. Francis it becomes obvious that there was 
something finer in the church than political acumen which gave 
St. Francis his freedom. There was in Cardinal Ugolino, car- 
dinal protector of the Franciscan order, a genuine affection for 
the saint and an appreciation of his unique spirituality which 
would not be easy to match in the ranks of modern church offi- 
cials. True, the cardinal did help to emasculate the Franciscan 
experiment in time so that it would conform more nicely to the 
general standards of monasticism and be more amenable to the 
church. But if he helped to corrupt the purity of Francis’ ideal, 
he did it unconsciously. There are not many bishops in any 
modern church who would deal more sympathetically with a 
saint of the type of St. Francis than this medieval hierarch. 
Even Innocent III, filled with a Roman lust for power, was 
enough of a Christian to be moved by the example of the saint. 

Of course the achievement of Francis in elaborating a revo- 
lutionary Christianity within the pale of a very conservative 
church organization would have been impossible, no matter what 
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the forbearance of the powers that were, if Francis had not been | hap 
such a thoroughgoing sacerdotalist. He might indict the clergy | nem! 
of pride and greed but he did not rob them of their office, He | the 
needed them. He needed the sacrament, this simple mystic. And | he! 
only the priest could offer him the sacrament. The protestant | ‘ivi 
easily assumes that sacramentalism is a foe of mysticism. Fran- | &5¢ 
cis is one of the many historic refutations of that idea. G 
Salvatorelli matches Sabatier in the moving story of the | ™® 
tragedy of the saint’s life. It was the tragedy of success | © 
Thousands were attracted by his fame without understanding | 3° 
the genius of his life or inspiration. The few needed no rules, gen 
but rules for the many were multiplied from year to year. In |" 
the early small community the life of the saint had a diree | t! 
influence upon every follower. In the larger group he became | °™ 
a tradition even before his death. As he died, communes which inac 
knew little of his real spiritual achievement vied with each other I 
in the effort to secure his dead body and thus gain the excuse the 
for becoming the site of a shrine, and attract profitable pil- Pai 
grimages. Francis, like all great saints, was defeated in his evit 
own lifetime and his victory is seen only through the perspec- evil 
tive of the centuries. REINHOLD NIEBURR. - 
evi 
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The Idea of God suf 

The Nature of Deity. By J. E. Turner. Oxford University = 
Press, $3.50. the 
R. TURNER, of the University of Liverpool, has pre-} 5 

D viously published two important contributions to the | kne 
philosophy of religion: “The Development of Religion” | all. 

and “Personality and Reality.” “The Nature of Deity” is a se- J tud 
quel to the latter volume and therefore builds upon its conclu. § “la 
sions. I have not read the previous volumes. Therefore, if § Ye 
some of the arguments of the present volume lack compelling § OR¢ 
power, that is probably due to my lack of knowledge of their § °0U 
previously developed background. I hasten to add that I con- @ ™0' 
sider the present work an illuminating and valuable discussion I 
of the idea of God. It is clearly written, free from technical § tior 
jargon, and well balanced. It shows a sound insight into the § crit 
essential nature of man’s religious life. It is refreshingly free § ‘ra! 
from onesidedness. mai 
The central concept of the volume is personality. In his de- § ord 

‘ velopment of this theme, Dr. Turner keeps free from two con- § in| 
trasting pitfalls—(1) that of the “personalists” who, in their spi 
anxiety to find a logical basis for ethics and religion, seem to § 4pa 
me to empty the concept of all its proper significance by deny- § Ver 
ing that anything is “real” except persons. If sticks, stones, § % | 
et cetera, are persons, it is not much of a privilege or responsi- J con 
bility to be a person; (2) the opposite error of the pantheistic alik 
idealists for whom personality is “merged” or “transmuted” sel 
in an Impersonal Absolute. inf 
Dr. Turner is very sympathetic towards Hegel, Bradley and dee 
Bosanquet. He refers to them several times. But I do not bili 
find his doctrine of God to be the same as theirs. For them | his 
God is incomprehensibly more than, but emphatically not, a per- § ™¢ 
sonality. For Dr. Turner God is the Supreme Self. He is not J 0” 
the absolute whole. He has an environment. He is the creator wit 
and sustainer of nature and the Father of Spirits. But nature \ 
is real and spirits are not lost in God. God is absolute, 4 Dei 
the self-limiting ground of the world of spirits. He expresses wh 
his creative life in their lives. Hence he is not hindered from fF “pe 
without. The only limitation in his being arises from his com — Mo 
crete will to create and love persons. It would defeat his central tha 
purpose to treat spirits as mere things. Thus, in one sense the doc 
deity is finite and in another sense infinite. Infinity is identical J mic 
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with perfection, wholeness, completeness. Coming to the great 
question of divine immanence and transcendence, Dr. Turner 
happily says that God is functionally, not existentially, imma- 
nent in nature (he creates and sustains the natural order but 
the divine quality of being does not reside im nature) ; whereas 
he is existentially immanent in man. Man really partakes of the 
divine quality. The universe is dynamic, since personality is 
essentially dynamic and creative. 

God is omniscient in the sense that there is universal imma- 
nance of law and system. Omnipotence and omniscience are 
one; since omnipotence truly means the power to act in accorid- 
ance with the universal law which expresses God’s thought. “In 
general terms, then, the conditioning of action by an immanent 
reason must never be regarded as the limitation of power but 
rather as its foundation.” Or, as he puts it again, “To identify 
omnipotence with arbitrariness really implies the use of totally 
inadequate criteria.” 

In dealing with the hardest nut for any theologian to crack— 
the problem of pain and evil—I think Dr. Turner is weakest. 
Pain is a necessary condition of a developing whole; an in- 
evitable factor in the realization of the divine purpose. Moral 
evil consists in the deliberate choice of what the individual 
clearly knows to be the lowest of the alternative courses. Moral 
evil is the natural correlate of personal freedom. This part of 
the discussion seems to me quite superficial. What of all the 
sufferings, and evils too, that are the result of ignorance, blind- 
ness, “defects of nature, taints of blood?” Dr. Turner con- 
tributes nothing at this point. Personally, I must say that in 
the face of the tragedies of human life in which it is a mockery 
to speak of “deliberate pursuance of what the individual clearly 
knows to be the lowest of the alternative choices open to him,” 
all one can do is either to take an attitude of dumb stoical forti- 
tude or fall at the foot of God’s great altar stairs and raise 
“lame hands of faith.” Again, if one has to bear year after 
year a living tragedy (say, of the madness of a dearly loved 
one) it does not solve any problem’ and it certainly is cold 
counsel to say that it is “the heart’s desire that should be re- 
moulded” (p. 109). 

Dr. Turner regards divine holiness as identical with perfec- 
tion—the union of all attributes of deity in one. He has a good 
criticism of Rudolf Otto’s idea of “the holy” as absolutely 
transcending, in the sense of absolutely differing from, any hu- 
man quality. The divine supremacy he regards as rooted in the 
orderly character of the universe. His argument for the belief 
in a divine atonement through man’s recognition of his own 
spiritual helplessness is very suggestive. “Fear of cruel gods, 
apathy towards a wholly transcendent deity, or hostility to a uni- 
verse purely mechanical, the agnostic limitations of knowledge 
to the natural or phenomenal sphere, the self-centeredness of 
conduct upon purely pragmatic or humanistic concerns—all 
alike give way to an increasingly intimate union between him- 
self and deity which is animated by a love responsive to the 
infinity of divine love. . . . But even this is not all; for his 
deepening consciousness of divine atonement completely reha- 
bilitates his shattered morale by enabling him to perceive that 
his further failures, inevitable though they must be, are by no 
means fatal unless he himself deliberately chooses to make them 
so” (p. 208). It is rightly insisted that atonement is concerned 
with the future alone. 

While there is nothing strikingly original in “The Nature of 
Deity,” it is an excellent statement of a position which, on the 
whole, seems to mediate between the two extremes of a cheap 
“personalistic” pluralism and an impersonalistic singularism or 
Monism. But the standpoint is gained at a considerable cost— 
that of passing too lightly over the difficulties of squaring the 
doctrine of divine personality with the tangled facts of a dyna- 


mic evolving universe. 
s Josern A, LeicuTon. 
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God Hates Shams 


Current Religious Thinking. By Gerald Birney Smith. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $2.00. 


S A BRIEF survey of the processes and products of mod- 
ern religious thought, with an outline of the most im- 
portant literature on the subject and a constructive 
study of the meaning of Christianity in our time, Professor 
Smith’s small volume is incomparable. Rightly enough, he 
starts from an exposition of the characteristic and fundamental 
beliefs of Catholicism. It is surprising that this is so seldom 
done, when one considers how necessary it is as the background 
against which to paint the contrasting picture of modern 
thought or the zero point from which to measure progress. The 
Roman Catholic position represents the ultimate in supernatur- 
alism, authoritarianism, anthropomorphism and every other 
-ism which removes religion from the field of normal ex- 
perience and makes it a deliverance from another world. The 
protestant revolt was the first step in the escape from this point 
of view. Modernism is the logical development of principles 
which found a partial but inadequate expression in the work 
of the reformers. The reaction against this liberalizing de- 
velopment is found on the one hand in the crushing of Catholic 
modernism by the authority of the vatican, and on the other 
in protestant fundamentalism. These two reactionary move- 
ments have much in common. These first five chapters, cover- 
ing these topics, furnish the best introduction to the study 
of current religious thought that I have seen within anything 
like the same limit of space. 

The focal points in the remainder of the book are in the dis- 
cussions of the nature and function of Christian experience and 
the quest for God. Professor Smith is not in the least afraid 
that, in stressing the importance of experience as the ground 
of our religious knowledge, he will fall into either vague sub- 
jectivism or irresponsible individualism, nor does he feel it nec- 
essary in the interest of safety to remain within the limits of 
that quasi-liberalism of a generation ago—and not yet extinct— 
which thought it was wonderfully bold when it appealed to ex- 
perience to furnish confirmation of doctrines already given. The 
use of experience in good faith as furnishing theological source 
material requires that one shall be willing to take account of 
all the facts and construct doctrines to fit them; not merely 
select such facts as confirm positions previously accepted. It 
also requires that one shall include in his materials of religion 
such experiences as result from exposing oneself both to the 
personality of Jesus and to the Christian community. 

Timid readers should avoid the chapter on God; especially 
such readers as cannot find religious values in a God whom they 
cannot adequately define. The criterion of experience answers 
the question, Can one be religious without believing in God? by 
the discovery that some people are. Perhaps they have no right 
to be, but they actually are. Driven to repeated denials of the 
kinds of God that they do not believe in, they may even call 
themselves atheists and still experience and exhibit authentic 
phenomena of religion. When criticism of theories of God and 
of the arguments for the existence of God has done its worst, 
the residuum is the sense of a cosmic reality of some kind cap- 
able of sustaining reciprocal relations with human beings. Our 
specific conceptions of this reality are symbolic rather than de- 
scriptive. So, for that matter, are our conceptions of the phys- 
ical world which, whatever it may actually be, is—as epistomol- 
ogy and physics jointly assure us—certainly not what it seems 
to be. We change our scientific descriptions of the physical 
world from time to time as we acquire new and more elusive 
facts and as we become less naive in the interpretation of our 
experiences with nature. So we may have to do, so we have 
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already done, with the idea of God. Many old conceptions of 
God have successively passed away. Perhaps the theistic hy- 
pothesis as a whole will become untenable. But if we come to 
the point where we can no longer carry the conception of a sin- 
gle all-wise and all-good conscious purpose together with the 
accumulating weight of adverse evidence from our pluralistic 
experience—what then? We can tell better when we get there; 
but the alternative will not be any atheistic theory which denies 
that cosmic reality that answers to our own experiences as deep 
calls unto deep. 

The theistic hypothesis, taken in the strict sense, is too defi- 
nite, too tight, to fit the facts of observation. It is too much the 
product of a priori reasoning and too little the product of ex- 
perience. It describes for us a God too thoroughly rationalized 
to be in the highest degree useful even to religion. It keeps us 
busy “justifying the ways of God to man” and explaining away 
the failures of providence. And yet, belief in God is inevitable 
—if we do not have to limit him by our own hard-and-fast defi- 
nitions. Belief in God is the discovery of a quality in the uni- 
verse akin to the best that we are conscious of in ourselves. 
That discovery, partly mystical in its nature, is the unavoidable 
result of any rich and adequate experience with life. The 
Christlike way of living brings its rewards and its insights. In 
that is to be found a Christian experience devoid of pretense 
and vain repetitions. In the immortal words of Jerry McAuley, 
“God hates shams.” Evangelical Christianity is to be found in 
a first-hand experience of fellowship with God leading to Chris- 
tian living, whether the doctrinal expressions of it be old or 
new. 

WInFreD Ernest GARRISON. 


A Book of Principles 


Religious Education, by Theodore Gerald Soares. University 
of Chicago Press, $2.50. 


NTENDED PRIMARILY for college and theological stu- 
| dents, Prof. Soares’ treatise is a discussion of the principles 
which underlie religious education. 

Whether the book is intended as an introductory course or as 
a finishing course in a series is not indicated. This is to the 
student and the instructor an important question. The wisdom, 
in any field, of an introductory course dealing with principles is 
questioned by many. Principles are very abstract things. They 
cannot be understood without a body of concrete knowledge, 
which the student at an early stage lacks. A principles course 
late in a series should bring together into a philosophical whole 
the concepts of all the courses of the field. The same type of 
treatment cannot serve both of these purposes. The author does 
not make clear in the present volume which is his purpose. 

This book has fifteen chapters dealing with such topics as 
human nature, the social individual, habits and ideals, religion 
as folkways, idealism, various phases of education, the cur- 
riculum, revaluation of prejudice, deliberative conduct and the 
will of God, churchmanship, worship. 

True to form, Dr. Soares writes with clearness, simplicity 
and charm. Especially to be commended is the skill and 
thoroughness with which the author has revealed religious 
education as a phase of education. Following each chapter is a 
series of topics for study or discussion, and unique suggestions 
for the writing of a religious autobiography by the student. 

Such defects as the book possesses are probably mainly in- 
herent in the very purpose of the volume itself. A treatise on 
principles must necessarily go to the fields with which it deals 
for the concrete facts on which to base its discussion; it has no 
facts of its own. The author makes acknowledgment to the 
various sciences, to current educational practice, to experimental 
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results in religious education. This makes for breadth of treat- 
ment, but one feels something of a lack of the stimulus of fresh 
concepts. The college student is likely to complain of repetition 
of material from other courses, as psychology, general educa- 
tion, biology, theology, ethics. 

The skill of the writer in using such materials to interpret 
the objectives and processes of religious educ.tion in no small 
degree obviates this difficulty, but does not dispose of it alto- 
gether. Much matter familiar to the average college or sem- 
inary student is rehearsed, not always with sufficiently new im- 
plications to save it from the criticism of borrowed content. 

To recapitulate: The book is admirably written; it contains 
much stimulating content; it is well organized for use as a text 
book. As an introductory text its implications and applications 
to the religious educational process are addressed to students 
probably too little familiar with the objectives, agencies, cur- 
riculum and other aspects of religious education to yield the 
best results. As a philosophical text to use near the end of a 
series of courses, it leaves something to be desired in the way of 
weaving the concepts of the field into a coherent and enlighten- 
ing philosophy of religious education. 

Georce H. Betts. 


Guests in the Tent of God 


The Life Eternal, Here and Now. By Alexander Nairne. 
Longmans, Green and Co., $1.40. 


, | NHE PLATONIC tradition is not particularly powerful 
in the United States at the moment. There are a good 
many people about the world who would regard this as 

a criticism as well as a statement of fact. Dean Inge, for in- 

stance, lives rather far removed from the men whom Gil- 

bert Chesterton has described as “those bright and breezy 

Americans who call themselves behaviorists. They declare with 

some warmth that there is really nothing in their minds and 

that they only think with their muscles.” Dr. Nairne—canon 
of St. George’s, Windsor, and regius professor of divinity, 

Cambridge—belongs to the Platonic tradition. And even when 

he does not mention Hegel one feels that he has profound rela- 

tions with the Hegelian adaptation of the Platonic tradition. 

He is offended by that thought of eternal life which thinks 

merely of extension. He is possessed by that conception of 

ternal life which thinks first of all in terms of quality, and of 
quantity if at all as a by-product. The book has many profound 
and kindling sayings which grow out of its whole attitude 
toward life and thought: “He alone uses sacrament religiously 
who keeps in mind the good beyond it.” “Even here we are s0- 
journing with God, guests of his tent.” He calls the Apocalypse 

“the document of the inevitable Christian confidence in life.” 

“Now there is no other world, all life is ‘the Father’s House’.” 

“Prayer....purifies away what is troublesome from trouble.” 

“The abstractions which are so perilous to real thought.” “The 

continuous company we keep with ourselves through life.” 

Canon Nairne obviously speaks for those who have found 
deep and creative contact with such rich spiritual experience 
that time itself is shot through with the glory of eternity. Now 
has become the essence of forever. 

To such minds many questions which seem very pressing to 
personalities of another sort seem unimportant, even meaning- 
less. It can scarcely be claimed, however, that these questions 
which center about personal immortality will cease to be asked. 
And perhaps it can be said with assurance that the type of ex 
perience represented by Canon Nairne and that suggested by 4 
bereaved mother looking forward to meeting her child in heaven 
must find a reconciliation which does justice to the permanent 
elements in each, Canon Nairne’s book will be hard reading 
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for many people. I venture to suggest that the harder reading 
it is the more need of reading it. If there is anybody who 
finds it perfectly easy reading it may be he does not need to 
read it at all. Lynn Haroip Houca. 


Mobilizing Hatred 


Propaganda Technique in the World War. By Harold D. 
Lasswell. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Com- 


pany. 10/6. 


O THE MIND steeped in the ideology of 1917-18 as 

that was current in this country the present volume will 

come as a distinct shock. Indeed, it is doubtful, save in 
a few rare cases, whether a mind strongly made up during the 
world war can ever wholly accept new facts which thoroughly 
invalidate many of his most cherished theories. He can not 
and will not bring himself to believe that he was the victim of 
propaganda. 

What means this subtle word, “propaganda”? The author 
defines it as “the dissemination of interested fact and opinion.” 
On this definition he has written a really great book. He 
rightly says it is not a history of war propaganda, although in- 
evitably numberless episodes in that history must be cited, but 
rather an “effort to evolve an explicit theory of how interna- 
tional war propaganda may be conducted with success.” His 
analysis is based on British, German, American and French 
experience. 

In a modern war, propaganda is one of three fundamental 
ways of subduing an enemy; it is coequal in importance with 
military pressure and economic pressure. Necessarily it de- 
mands a large and complicated organization. Each belligerent 
during the late war had its own type of propaganda organiza- 
tion, some being more complete in their centralization than oth- 
ers. The English perhaps had the best, theirs being a compro- 
mise between the extreme of centralization as practiced by the 
Creel committee in the U. S. and the extreme of flexibility as 
employed in Germany. One of the common problems faced by 
propaganda organizations in every country was continuous fric- 
tion with the legislative branch of the government. 

“War Guilt and War Aims” and “Satanism” are the titles for 
the two most stimulating chapters in the book. How true it is 
that “sincere and dexterous hands may shape cases on either side 
of a controversy!” It is a comparatively easy task in the pas- 
sion of war to fasten all the guilt upon the other side. Both 
sides did so in 1914. As to war aims, all that the wily propa- 
gandist has to do is to “set up an ideal which will arouse the 
enthusiasm of those elements in the nation whose support is de- 
sired.” This ideal will vary according to the high-mindedness 
of the element whose sympathetic enthusiasm is sought, and 
there will be as many ideals as there are elements in the com- 
munity. For example, both the Germans and allies by very plau- 
sible argument convinced idealists in their own countries that 
they were respectively fighting for the rights of small nations 
everywhere. 

“Satanism” is the effort to “fortify the mind of the nation 
with examples of the insolence and depravity of the enemy.” 
What a multitude of memories such a statement calls up! We 
look back at the war years and remember endless diatribes on 
German presumption, sordidness, lying perfidiousness, atrocities, 
destructiveness, degeneracy, barbarity, etc. How instructive it 
is to read the German diatribes specifying these identical quali- 
ties in ourselves and in our allies. Wholly false? Of course! 
So said the German. But all rational men can surely agree that 
the disgusting fabrications of atrocity by the enemy, the delib- 
erate incitement thereby of innocent people to hatred and bestial 


passion, are surely diabolical. 
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The aim of propaganda is only one-fourth achieved when 
hatred is mobilized against the enemy. Three more major aims 
are left to be striven after: (1) To preserve the friendship of 
the allies; (2) To preserve the friendship, and if possible, se- 
cure the cooperation of neutrals; (3) To demoralize the enemy. 
Each of these aims was manfully labored after by the late ad- 
versaries, and in each field both sides achieved some successes. 
Both sides held their allies true through all the weary years of 
struggle. The allied propaganda, largely no doubt because it 
had a strangle hold on the ordinary channels of communica- 
tion, was more successful in interesting the neutrals. It achieved 
its high water mark when it persuaded the United States to en- 
ter the war. The German propaganda was largely responsible 
for the Russian debacle and the Caporetto disaster, but in 1918 
allied propaganda broadcast behind the western front greatly 
aided in expediting the end. 

All through the book we read the refutations of scores of war 
episodes that a few years ago were accepted as law and gospel. 
German land atrocities were mostly faked. German submarine 
atrocities hardly ever occurred. Individual atrocity tales such 
as that of the corpse factory were sheer falsehood. Whatever 
propaganda may seek, it does not seek first the truth. It looks 
for victory, and if the truth must be mangled in getting that, 
so be it. Every nation involved in the late war is witness to 
that. 

“When all allowances have been made and all extravagant 
estimates pared to the bone, the fact remains that propaganda 
is one of the most powerful instrumentalities in the modern 
world.” Such is the author’s conclusion, and the careful reader 
will agree with him. An examination of the full bibliography 
appended will be only additional proof. To read “Propaganda 
Technique in the World War” will be a kind of “preparedness” 
every American could well afford to make. 


a 


DuANE SQUIRES. 


The Formation ot the New Testament 


New Solutions of New Testament Problems. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. The University of Chicago Press, $2.00. 


r ANHIS LITTLE volume by Professor Goodspeed contains 
such a wealth of the keenest insights and illuminating 
observations and is written in such pointed and lucid style 

that the New Testament student’cannot but recover a measure 
of the romance of the story of the assembling and formation 
of the New Testament. While not written especially for the 
popular reader, it states abstruse problems in such a concise 
and attractive way that many intelligent laymen will read it 
with real joy; and no New Testament scholar will lay it aside 
until he has read the last word of it—and after laying it aside 
he will scarcely be able to pass over the new solutions of many 
problems that are suggested. 

The main thesis of the volume is to call attention to the in- 
fluence of the collecting of Paul’s letters upon the literature 
which immediately followed and eventually upon the structure 
of the various documents and the formation of the whole New 
Testament itself. Professor Goodspeed has noted that up to the 
publication of Acts, about 90 A. D., there is no evidence that the 
letters of Paul were generally known; the gospels do not reveal 
acquaintance with them; Acts itself does not; but immediately 
thereafter every document published shows a familiarity with 
them—not only individually but also as a collection. He con- 
cludes therefore that the publication of Acts made Paul famous, 
calling the attention of the churches generally to him as the 
founder of the Greek mission, and led to a demand at once for 
a collection of the letters which he had written incidentally to 
individuals and churches and which had lain comparatively un- 
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noticed up to that time. Acts was written near the end of the 
century after the Greek mission was a great movement con- 
scious of its success, and when Paul had already become a hal- 
lowed memory. The Muratorian fragment states the second 
century tradition that Paul had written to seven churches just 
as had John in the Revelation. To account for this tradition— 
clearing up other difficulties at the same time—Professor Good- 
speed holds that Ephesians, always a problem for the student, 
was an encyclical to all the churches, written to introduce the 
Pauline collection by those who made it; and Philemon is iden- 
tified with Marcion’s Laodiceans; so the seven churches are 
accounted for. 

The influence of this Pauline collection is reflected at once 
not only in all later New Testament writings and the apostolic 
fathers, but in the collections of gospels, catholic epistles, the 
seven letters of the Revelation, the seven of Ignatius, etc. The 
process of the formation of the New Testament canon is the 
story of one collection after another, of which the Pauline 
letters were the first. 

Further problems upon which new light is thrown are the 
origin, date and vocabulary of Luke-Acts, the literature of the 
Domitianic persecution, and the original conclusion of Mark. 
Every page of the little volume is filled with the stimulating 
suggestions of one who has long been thoroughly at home in 
the field and who does not feel it out of place to write of schol- 
arly things in an interesting way. His own ardent love of the 
material with which he is dealing pervades the volume from 
beginning to end and makes the reader feel that he has come 
into a contact with the personality of this distinguished scholar 
himself. 

Se_py VERNON McCAsLanp. 


An Emerson in Homespun 


My Eighty Years, by Charles #: Dole. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
$5.00. 


OT SO VERY long ago, Chauncey Depew published 

a volume of reminiscences with almost this same title; 

“My Memories of Eighty Years,” he called it. In it 
we walked in high places, met presidents and diplomats and 
capitalists, and camped in the United States senate. Its author 
was our most famous raconteur. Mr. Dole fishes with no such 
glittering flies; indeed he doesn’t fish at all. “We were out on a 
splendid afternoon fishing. Suddenly I faced a sunset. ‘Charles,’ 
something said to me, ‘do you know what you are doing? See 
what miracles are going on around you!’ I quickly pulled in 
my line and have scarcely fished since.” So he lets the famous 
men with whom he used to dine every week at the head table of 
the twentieth century club in Boston go unnoticed on their way 
while he describes the “miracles going on around him” and 
within. “I believe that the normal human story ought, so far 
from being a work of self-praise or vainglory, to be a veritable 
hymn of thankfulness for the great gift of life.” There should 
be many joining in the chorus. 

Mr. Dole does not belong with his fellow octogenarian but 
with his fellow puritan, Ralph Waldo Emerson. It is really 
to him that the reader must go back to find a spiritual com- 
panion for this man. Every once in a while the great bare, 
lofty, stalk of puritanism brings forth a blossom that sheds its 
fragrance far and wide. We remember those daring words of 
confession that even Emerson could commit only to his journal, 
written at sea: “Milton describes himself as enamored of moral 
perfection. He did not love it more than I. That which I can- 
not yet declare has been my angel from childhood. It has 
separated me from men. It has driven sleep from my bed. It 
cannot be questioned though all the martyrs apostatize.” And 
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there are few words that belong with these words so patently as 
Mr. Dole’s: “First, then, I am glad and thank God for the good 
fortune that has moved me always to aspire for that which is 
higher and better than I am. I had sight, quite early I think, of 
the pricelessness of truth and honesty. It seemed to me dread- 
ful to be cruel or to be a coward or run away from duty. I had 
a sense of the fact that real life was to do right every time, that 
to evade or refuse the doing of the right is to throw life away.” 
“How should anyone deliberately choose to do wrong any more 
than one would choose poison for bread? It was the deep pur- 
pose of my life to do right. Show me a course was right and 
I must follow it.” 

And because to him this idea of Right was all-controlling, he 
always cast himself—the verb expresses almost too much of 
distance—on “integrity at the heart of things—what we call 
God. [ should not be myself or know myself or other men 
either without this indwelling region of integrity.” This soul is 
certainly one of those lilies of the field that God clothes. And 
it is the justification of that “sour” Puritan soil from which it 
sucks the beauty. He grew up in a circle where he does not “re- 
member hearing a vulgar story or profane language.” Out of 
his allowance of fifteen cents, he gladly gave ten to the heathen 
and isn’t sure he didn’t save the other five for the same purpose. 
At one time, in spite of a moral sense so keen that even as a boy 
he did not find it wonderful that Jesus should die for the world 
—‘‘what true man wouldn’t die for his fellows ?”—he feared he 
had committed the unforgivable sin. Then it was that his stern 
mother toughened his fibre by flinging at him: “If you have lost 
your soul, what do you expect to do about it, live right or live 
wrong?” No other soil could have produced an Emerson or a 
Dole. No wonder he scorns our pity, even if he had to travel 
many years to learn wonder before sunset skies; his was the 
reward of the pure in heart who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness and after nothing else. 

Yet there is a great difference which must be noted between 
Mr. Dole and his companion spirit. Both Emerson and he were 
spiritual democrats, but Emerson nourished himself far more 
from the aristocrats of the spirit. Mr. Dole’s mind is thin 
beside his—thin, I cannot help thinking, because he was drawn 
more to common men and to that common virtue which he found 
in obscure places and which therefore was to him the hall-mark 
of humanity. There are few quotations in his autobiography. 
Aside from the Bible, I recall reverent mention of Marcus 
Aurelius alone. He mentions friends whom, indeed, he declares 
to be life’s richest assets, but they seem dearer when they lack 
any personal distinction, when they are nearer to that type that 
finds life in duty and gradually like him learns its ethereal joy. 
Like most conscientious pastors, he spent his time more with 
men than with books, learning, admiring, sharing the common 
lot, the common mind. When in his library a disproportionate 
part of the time was spent in writing rather than in reading and 
in writing the gospel of the common man—the love that was 
everywhere spread abroad and in which he found the divine; 
what could man seek for more? 

He was so much of a democrat that he seems at times, like 
Emerson, aggrieved at the towering spirits of the race. “Out 
of the midstream of human life—the middle class—every beauti- 
ful virtue or gift of genius has been lifted and has sooner or 
later returned with whatever hereditary accumulation of in- 
telligence, skill or energy it has been endowed into the whole- 
some flow of this central current. . . . From generation to gen- 
eration this tide of life flows on, fuller, purer, increasingly more 
humane and therefore more Godlike.” He fed his soul from its 
own pellucid inner spring and from this great common reservoit 
near by; why should he fetch water from the high mountains? 
In particular, he seems to bear a grudge against Jesus. “I have 
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become very critical of the idea that only one ever lived the 
good life. It works out to defeat my dearest message. If Christ 
had come from heaven to save the world, what of it? How 
could he do otherwise? I had known men and women who 
would have willingly died to save a single life.” “Thousands 
of martyrs for conscience’ sake stand along with Jesus on the 
same glorious level of heroism. What if the very point of 
Jesus’ message is the exaltation of the common man? Wherever 
the hero is, where love is, there is God revealed for our wor- 
ship.” 

But, denying the authority and the uniqueness of Jesus, lack- 
ing the historic sense of discrimination, holding only by the law 
within, he failed not in a world of sin. This book is a book of 
giritual victory. There is in it little of incident. Things play a 
small part; when they are described in the chapters of travel, 
the book grows dull. Mr. Dole’s life was spent largely in two 
parishes doing the work of a lover and brother of men. He 
fought two battles, one for free pews in the interest of a more 
genuine democracy, and one by refusing to fight when all the 
rest of the world was at battle. In both battles he lost the issue 
but not his soul. Surprised, amazed, he was not robbed of his 
serenity. The ultimates were so sure and the forces opposed to 
them so foolish, he could not become depressed and angry and 
so go over to the enemy. “Terrible as the great war has been, 
Ihave always been constrained to take it, like a fit of sickness 
in the household, as a part of the day’s work of our generation.” 
Besides, it happened because the wisdom of the common people 
was submerged by the “great people of the world who proved 
not to know the primary facts of human nature. It is the great 
ones always who fail in a war.” No; like Emerson he believed 
that sin is not to be fought down; it is to be loved under. Even 
animal self, “our worse self, not to be acknowledged as our 
real self for a moment,” is no enemy of the good or true self, 
the spirit of good will within. It is as if there were given to me 
a little menagerie to tame and control.” This is my business; 
ficult at first, it becomes my pleasure. There is even in these 
ts a vague spiritual sense of friendliness with me. Hating 
creatures, they make us endless discomfort. Becoming their 
iend, they respond and contribute to our power and resources. 
with my fellow-men-other selves with me. The good will in 
finds friends behind their faces. There is dissonance be- 
een them and me, till I have caught this sense of underlying 
ty. It is for me to play in harmony with the ruling note of 
world. Then my dissonances drop away and I hear the 
ic. This is the experience of religion. The universe sings 
ith the unfailing purpose of love. I am here to join the song. 
is life eternal. I find myself in it.” 
I have read many biographies during the past few years but 
have read none which have brought me so cleansing an ex- 

ience of the peace of God as this book. 
ion of its reality. 
of immortality. 
















It is a demonstra- 
It is full of the spaciousness and splendor 


AmBrOsSE W. VERNON. 


Books in Briet 


To present a sociological study of the American undergrad- 
as found in a typical large state university (Michigan) is 
purpose of Tue Campus, by Robert Cooley Angell ( Apple- 
in, $2.50). The treatment is based upon an intimate first-hand 
equaintance. While a considerable amount of statistical in- 
lormation is given in appendices, many of the chapters, such as 
se which deal with athletics, religion, campus activities, re- 
feation and morals, appear to be based rather upon the general 
ssions and interpretations of a trained observer who has 

td in the midst of the conditions which he describes. 
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Dr. Horatio W. Dresser, who has previously published a 
History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, completes his sur- 
vey of the field ina History or Mopern Puitosopuy (Crowell, 
$3.00), beginning with Bacon, Hobbes and Descartes, and in- 
cluding philosophical thinkers who are still living. The last 
fifty pages are devoted to American philosophy. The treatment 
is expository rather than critical. The author plays no favorites 
and espouses no system as his own. The style is clear, though 
compact and without any special vividness. It will be equally 
useful to those who wish a connected account of the course of 
speculation during the last three centuries and those who desire 
a convenient book of reference giving an account of the posi- 
tions of the better known thinkers and bibliographies for further 
study. 


When you have read “Shoddy” and know all about the tactics 
of the high command in the Methodist church, you might read 
Gincer Exta, by Ethel Hueston (Bobbs Merrill, $2.00), and 
see what the inside of a Methodist parsonage looks like—espe- 
cially one with four daughters and a preacher going blind. 
There is not a sob in the book, but many laughs and a thing or 
two to think about. It has both the good and the bad qualities 
which together make up what is called “wholesomeness” in a 
novel. 


Tue Great Detective Stories, a chronological anthology 
compiled by Willard Huntington Wright (Scribner’s, $2.50), 
covers the whole development of this now popular type of fic- 
tion, from Poe to date, with an introductory study by the editor 
and 17 stories by American, British and continental masters of 
this form. 


David Starr Jordan, in THe Hicguer Foo.tsuness (Bobbs 
Merrill, $2.50), gives a vivacious record of some of the vaga- 
ries of the human mind in its search for the understanding and 
control of nature. The art of healing furnishes some of the 
best and most entertaining illustrations, but it is not the only 
field for the display of the fantastic “sciosophism” of those who 
substitute rhetoric, superficial analogy and guesswork for 
knowledge. Theologians should, perhaps, be grateful that the 
author did not devote more space to them. 


The debunking of history has reduced the heroic Sir Francis 
Drake to the status of a mere marauder who, in this day, would 
have been hung rather than knighted. Perhaps he would. But 
the full story of his exploits, followed by those of the others 
who harried the settlements and seized the treasure of Spain in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, as related in fascinating style by 
George Wycherley in BuccANgeers oF THE Paciric (Bobbs 
Merrill, $5.00), leaves a wide gap between Drake and the rest, 
and a good deal of respect for his character as well as bound- 
less admiration for his ability. Drake was a privateer in time 
of peace—which is all wrong, according to our ideas of inter- 
national law-—but he boasts that he never took a life or need- 
lessly destroyed property. Cavendish took plenty of lives but 
operated only against the Queen’s enemies and se had a clearer 
record as a privateer. The bloody Morgan and his colleagues 
and successors were straight pirates. But how the rascals could 
sail! 


Delicacy of feeling, depth of insight, felicity of phrase—all 
these mark the poetry of John Richard Moreland as seen in 
Tue SEA AND Aprit (James T. White, New York). And yet, 
one has no more conveyed the quality of a group of poems by 
mentioning some qualities which they exhibit than one has 
painted the portrait of a personality by listing its virtues and 
vices. It may add something to the description to say that the 
arrival of this book interrupted work for a considerable time 
and brought both April and the sea into Dearborn Street on a 
late March day. 
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Change of Time Affects Christian 
Century Radio Hour 

The city of Chicago went on daylight 
saving time on April 29. This has neces- 
sitated a change in the time for the Chris- 
tian Century Hour, which is broadcast 
every Tuesday and Thursday evening 
from radio station WWAE, on a wave 
length of 227.1 meters. As long as day- 
light saving is in force, this feature will 
go on the air at 8 o'clock central daylight 
saving time. This is one hour faster than 
central standard time, and is the same as 
eastern standard time. The regular fea- 
tures will be continued on the new time 
schedule. 


Bishop and Mrs. Thirkield 
Honored 

An ovation was tendered Bishop and 
Mrs. Wilbur P. Thirkield at a testimonial 
mass meeting which crowded the chapel 
of Bennett college, Greensboro, N. C., 
on April 3. Tributes were paid these 
leaders for their 45 years’ of service in 
religious and educational work among the 
colored people of the south, by such men 
as Dr. Mordecai Johnson, of Howard 
university, Dr. Willis J. King of Gam- 
mon theological seminary, Bishop Robert 
E. Jones of New Orleans and others. 


Methodists Lose Chinese 
Leader by Death 

The board of foreign missions of the 
Methodist church has received word of 
the death, early in March, of Rev. Wang 
Ching He, superintendent of the Peking 
district of the North China conference, 
and one of the most beloved Methodist 
leaders in China. This tribute comes from 
a leader in Peking who attended the fun- 
eral service: “Men, women and children 
of all ages and stations in life marched 
along in front of the coffin to do him 
honor. Few men in Peking have had such 
genuine love and honor shown them.” 


Dr. Sockman to Preach at 
Vanderbilt Commencement 

Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, of Madison 
Avenue Methodist church, New York city, 
is to be the commencement preacher at 
Vanderbilt university this season. 


Southern Mountain Workers 
In Conference 

Fifty institutions doing religious, edu- 
cational, health and other social work 
were represented by 150 delegates at the 
sixteenth annual conference of Southern 
mountain workers at Knoxville, Tenn., 
March 20-22. About a dozen religious 
denominations were represented, some 
of them by men from headquarters as 
well as by workers on the field. 


Buffalo Catholics and Methodists 
Exchange Courtesies 

Late in March the Catholics of Buffalo 
launched a campaign for the raising of 
$490,000 for their charities, and on the 
same evening the Methodists started their 
campaign for $250,000 for the work of 
the Goodwill industries. The 400 Meth- 
odist workers sent to the Catholic leaders 
the following resolution: “Resolved that 
we the workers in the Goodwill campaign 
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extend to the workers in the Catholic charities 
campaign our heartiest wishes for their com- 
plete success. The two campaigns are serving 


British Table Talk 


Aberystwyth, Wales, April 9. 
HE COURTS-MARTIAL have con- 
demned Captain Dewar and Com- 
mander Daniel for breach of discipline. 
Rear-Admiral Collard, whose language 
gave rise to the incident, has not escaped 


censure. After we had 
The Fatuous read day after day of 
Courts-Martial stormy encounters before 


the special courts, in our 
papers of yesterday we read how these 
gallant naval officers were reconciled, and 
czlled each other “old man” and other 
similar friendly titles. There is a general 
feeling that the admiralty has been un- 
speakably foolish in washing its dirty linen 
in public. The episode has furnished some 
good reading in a rather uneventful week, 
but we are in danger of being counted 
very foolish when such trifling charges 
are treated with such excessive solemnity. 
The two officers will probably be given 
ships to command after a decent interval, 
and all will be as once it was. Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw declares that we do not grow 
up; we are always most interested in 
games; we remain young longer than it 
is decent. I am afraid his judgment will 
be borne out by the story of these gallant 
seamen. It is for all the world like a 
sixth-form tempest. Still there may be 
some gain in the schoolboy spirit. It 
does make it uncommonly hard to go on 

hating people. 

* 

And So Forth 
The budget is to be introduced on April 
24 when, I believe, Mr. Wickham Steed 
is to broadcast its provisions. The chan- 
cellor has a balance of £4,000,000; he is 
thought to have been lucky; some rich 
men died unexpectedly within the year; 
but in any case this favorable result has 
been achieved not without some risky 
overdrafts upon the coming year. Still, 
we are beginning to economize, and we 
deserve a good mark for this. . . The 
Mansion House fund for the distressed 
colliers is being generously supported. I 
am writing from Wales, where the suffer- 
ing is most acute; everyone tells the same 
story of want, which has come not to the 
miners only, but to all whose lot is bound 
up with coal—whether they are shop- 
keepers or clerks or even professional men. 
. . The archbishop of Canterbury is 80. 
He has received the freedom of Canter- 
bury. At the ceremony a story out of the 
dim past was recalled. In the 70’s during 
an epidemic of smallpox at Dartford a 
young curate entered a house where a 
young servant girl was lying stricken with 
disease. Without hesitation he wrapped 
her in a blanket, carried her downstairs, 
and saw her safely into a vehicle, which 
took her to hospital. That curate was 
Randall Davidson, for more than twenty- 
five years archbishop of Canterbury. . . . 
Mr. Henry Ford has arrived; he has 
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fessed his indifference towards the league} In 
of nations; but he has not taken us into 
his confidence as to his immediate pur- 
poses. Why should he? . . Plans are 
in hand for using wireless more than 
hitherto in the interests of adult education, 
Possibly in time a wave-length will be set 
apart for this most important service 
. . « The price paid for the manuscript 
of “Alice in Wonderland,” £15,400, seems 
to most of us excessive. Some are urging 
that the British museum should buy it§ ists, 
from Dr. Rosenbach; but the general ver- 
dict is, first, that we have not got the 
money to use, and second, that if we had, 
we could use it to greater profit... . 
The government has lost another seat, 
this time to labor. Mr. Shinwell, a former 
labor minister, returns to the house as 
member for Linlithgow. It looks as if 
the government were not going to survive 
the next election, unless some lucky turn 
in events comes to save it. 
- es 

From Wales 

It is always a cheerful experience for 
an Englishman to find himself among the ff 
Welsh, so warm a welcome do they give § 









to us. At the present moment I am at- 
tending the Easter conference of, the® 
United Missionary council of Wales. 





Where I am writing, I can watch the 
breaking seas, and hear the sound of many 
waters on this lovely Welsh shore. The 
council gathers into its ranks representa- 
tives of all the missionary societies in 
Wales, as weil as of the league of na- 
tions union. Those who remember how 
sharp were the contentions in Wales 4 
generation ago will wonder and be thank- 
ful at the spirit of fellowship between the 
churches in Wales. At the present con- 
ference the bishop in Nigeria is to speak, 
and Dr. Kilgour of the Bible society; this 
morning my friend, Mr. Deaville Walker, 
gave a most brilliant and _ illuminating 
address on “Changing Africa.” It has 
been given to me to talk for four morn- 
ings on “St. Paul and the Race Problem.” 
I have inquired of several friends whether 
the disestablishment of the church ij? 
Wales has weakened that church, and they 
agree that it has rather strengthened its 
position. Wales at the moment is a coum}, 
try, sad and suffering, because of the de 
pression in the coal areas. But the d 
pression will pass, and Wales with tt 
passionate devotion to education, and wit 
the deep strain of religion in its life, ' 
move forward to its appointed destiny; 
Wales has a national spirit of its own; ™ 
has Scotland; and Ireland has two nation 
within its green and pleasant land. On 
the poor English are left without 
such national spirit. Some day we 
have to raise the cry, “Home Rule 
England!” Epwarp S#HILLITA 
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selfish efforts to help the unfortunate and 
may victory crown your noble efforts.” 
The manager of the Catholic charities 

with a gracious note in which he 
assured the Methodists that “it is the 
hope of those connected with the Catholic 
charities of Buffalo that all citizens, re- 
gardiess of religious belief, take the 
present splendid opportunity to assist in 
a liberal way in your most worthy work.” 


Professor Millikan Rebukes 
Fake Science 

In his recent address at the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the University of 
Colorado, Prof. R. A. Millikan expressed 
his regret at the discredit brought upon 
true science by some pseudo-scientists. 
“Such justification,” he said, “as there 
may be for the public’s distrust of science 
is due chiefly to the misrepresentation of 
science by some of its uneducated dev- 
otees.” Evidently reflecting somewhat 
upon the teachings of extreme behavior- 
ists, he remarked: “The race long ago 
learned that unbridled license in the in- 
dividual is incompatible with social prog- 
ress, that civilization, which is orderly 
group life, will perish and the race go 
back to the jungle unless the sense of 
social responsibility is kept universally 
alive.” 


Dr. C. D. Wilson Has 25-Year 
Record in Cincinnati 

The completion by Rev. Calvin Dill 
Wilson of 25 years’ service with the 
Presbyterian church of Glendale, a Cin- 
icinnati suburb, was marked by a testimonial 
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idinner in the town hall. In this the entire 
community united. A public reception 
was given, also, at the church. 
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New York Ministers 
or Hoover 

According to the results of a canvass 
de by the Hoover-for-president New 
ork state committee, 2,013 out of 2,370 
inisters who replied to the inquiries in- 
tated that Mr. Hoover is their choice 
the republican nomination; 111 were 
Coolidge, 75 for Borah, 35 for Hughes, 
7 for Lowden, 13 for Dawes. Preference 
ds were mailed by the committee to 
510 ministers. 


lh Seminary Receives 

0,000 Gift 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of the Jew- 
h theological seminary, New York city, 
hounces a gift of $100,000 from William 
ger, and states that a faculty chair will 
named after Mr. Prager in recognition 
his generosity. The contribution will 
he used toward the erection of new build- 
for the school. 








Dr. Merrill at McCormick 


The commencement address at McCor- 

theological seminary this year was 
nm by Rev. William Pierson Merrill, 
Brick Presbyterian church, New York 
ty. April 26 was the date of the gradu- 
hon exercises. 
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bus Psychologist Favors 

ortality Belief 

Dr. William Brown, professor of psy- 
logy in the University of London, de- 


the Terry lectures at Yale in 
gave an address on “Religion in 
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A New {1928} 


edition of 


Paul Hutchinson’s 


WHAT anp WHY 
IN CHINA ($1.00) 
is NOW ready 


This new 1928 edition follows the successful 1927 
edition which was received with enthusiastic 
comment far and wide—such as: 


‘“‘No other investment of one dollar will bring 
returns to him who wants to know about China 
better than this book by Paul Hutchinson.”’ 

—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


“It gave me a great evening; and it will give me 
many interesting hours as hereafter I read the news 
from China with more understanding.”’ 

—GLENN FRANK 





Now QUOTABLE “Wer 
heady Porpms mn" 


By Tomas Curtis CLarK and 
Estuer A. GILLESPIE 


A superb anthology of 500 quotable poems 
selected from the inspirational verse of three 
hundred poets. More than a hundred poetry 
lovers assisted in the compilation of this new 
book of poems with a modern tone and a wide 
range of appeal. 

Cloth $2.50 


AT BOOKSTORES 
Willett, Clark 8 Colby — Publishers 


440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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SAILING J une 23 


on the Majestic, a group of ministers, 
educators, and men in public life will 
make a first-hand study of the situation 
in Europe, under the direction of 
Sherwood Eddy. Lectures are held on 


of the League of 

ings in London will = ° held i in Toynbee 
Hall, under a committee com of 
Lord Astor, the Warden of Toynbee, 
and Sir William Beveridge. Lectures 
are given by such writers as Bernard 
Shaw, and Gilbert Chesterton; political 
leaders like Stanley Baldwin, Lloyd- 
George and Ramsay MacDonald; re- 
ligious leaders of the stamp of Bishop 
Gore, Bishop Temple and Studdert- 
Kennedy. 


In Berlin, Chief Justice Simons and 
Prof. Julius | Richter are oe anes = 
program. party has 
met nt Hlindonben , ex-chancel- 
lors Luther and Michaelis, the leaders 
of the principal parties in the Reichstag. 


etitorial n 


The total cost is $850 and $700 for 
second and third class travelers re- 


spectively. 


The Christian Century has said edi- 
torially, ““With the re —— appear- 
ance of the seminar in Europe the best 
thinkers in Paris, Berlin, London, 
Prague, Vienna, Geneva or whatever 
city, greatly esteem the honor of an 
invitation to spend two or three hours 
in discussing with this group of Ameri- 
can leaders those questions upon which 
they can speak with authority. The 
whole adventure is pitched on level 
of serious purpose. Yet there is noth- 
ing of the constraint of regimentation. 
No words are necessary to make clear 
the enormous significance of such con- 
tacts as these with the very soul o 
Europe by American minds of many 
types who return to their homes bear- 
ing the inspiration of new international 
understanding.” 


Applications for membership in the 
party should be made to 


SHERWOOD EDDY 
347 Madison Avenue 


New York Crry 
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Over 8500 Church 
raised much-needed 


tions have 
by the sale of — 
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the Light of Science Philosophy,” and in 
the course of his address came out clear 
on the subject of immortality, saying that 


May 3, 1998 


“self-conscious mind gradually achieves 


a greater and greater degree of indepen. with 
dence and is able to react upon the body andete 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, April 23. 

T APPEARS not improbable that the 

moral fruits of the recent primary elec- 
tion victory over the Thompson-Crowe 
gang will be in large part sacrificed to the 
god of party harmony. There is to be an 
election in November and it 
seems that much is to be 
forgotten in order that the 
republican party may present 
a united front at the polls. That certainly 
is the impression one gets from reading an 
account of the republican state convention 
which met April 20 at Springfield. Thomp- 
son, Crowe and Smith were absent, but 
several hundred of their delegates were 
present, creating a scene of wild disorder 
whenever the names of Lowden, Emmer- 
son or Deneen were mentioned. That, 
however, was not the menacing fact of the 
convention. The menacing fact is that, 
while the recent victors sat in the seats 
of power, the desire to gain the political 
support of all factions so qualified their 
utterances that the platform adopted is 
the most colorless pronouncement imagin- 
able. It is openly charged that the con- 
vention management was terrorized by 
the Chicago city hall crowd. Senator 
Deneen’s demand that there be a denun- 
ciation of the alliance between crime and 
politics was refused and in its place was 
substituted a weak statement—such as 
Small, Crowe, Thompson and all that 
gang would hypocritically endorse—that 
the republican party stands for law en- 
forcement. The Deneen draft, it is ru- 
mored, contained many paragraphs which 
would have constituted a complete repudi- 
ation of Small-Crowe-Thompsonism, but 
they all went to the scrap-heap. This is 
disastrous. The extraordinary victory for 
the Emmerson-Swanson-Deneen _ ticket 
was due to the conviction that here was 
a chance to get rid of the “government 
of clowns and  gsuper-government of 
crooks.” If now the support of the de- 
feated faction is sought and obtained it 
will be hard to avoid the conclusion that 
that support has been bought and paid for. 
There can be little doubt that compromis- 
ing and trading is going on somewhere. 
And nothing can so quickly sap the energy 
of this new campaign for public righteous- 
ness as the justifiable suspicion that this 
is the case. The Crowe-Thompson crowd 
is unqualifiedly bad, and decent men 
should wash their hands of them. I have 
talked with a considerable number of uni- 
versity students who acted as representa- 
tives of Judge Jarecki’s court at the polls, 
and the stories they tell of watchers be- 
ing kidnaped, beaten, threatened with 
guns, of police refusing to give protection, 
of ballot-box stuffing, repeaters voting and 
illegal counting of ballots, particularly in 
the river wards, are almost unbelievable. 
But these stories are so amply corrobor- 
ated that there can be no doubt of their 
truth. The marines were needed here if 
anywhere. It is difficult to see how the 
victory ever was achieved. And now, for 
the victors to make any. sort of alliance 


Too Much 
Harmony 


with a gang which is ready to engineer 
this sort of procedure is nothing less than 
treachery to the men and women who sup. 
ported them. It is t6 be hoped that jp 
spite of the weak and flabby utterances 
of the convention, the republican candi- 
dates will fearlessly stand by the posgi- 
tions which they took at the primary elec. 
tion. If they fail, a very languid support 
and a large defection to democratic ranks 
may be counted upon. 
* * * 

Methodist Ministers and 
The Chicago Tribune 

Several weeks ago a resolution was in- 
troduced in the Chicago Methodist 
Preachers’ association, practically calling 
for a boycott on the Chicago Tribune be. 
cause of its attitude toward the 18th 
amendment and the Volstead act. This, 
however, was defeated and instead a com. 
mittee was appointed to make a survey o 
the policy of all Chicago newspapers with 
regard to the prohibition issue. The re 
port of the committee was ready to pre 
sent before the primary 
place, but, because of the possibility of 
confusing issues at that time, it was not 


made public until a few days ago. The 


survey comprises an elaborate study of 
the news articles, 
editorials of Chicago’s daily newspapers, 
bearing upon prohibition, and the Trib- 
une is singled out as 
newspaper, using all its vast resources 
against prohibition.” All suggestions of 
anything like a boycott are omitted; in- 
stead the preachers are urged to study the 
problems presented by the attitude of Chi- 
cago newspapers toward prohibition witha 
view to presenting facts and concrete illus- 
trations to their congregations. “In de- 
termining our final attitude toward any 
newspaper,” the report says, “we bear in 
mind that prohibition is but one of sev- 
eral social problems in which we are in- 
terested as Christian church men and that 
we assert our rights to express our opinion 
regarding the treatment of a‘l social ques- 
tions by any newspaper and include pro- 
hibition as one of the elements in a total 
judgment.” 
® Os 

And So Forth 

The Church of the Epiphany (Episco- 
pal) recently celebrated the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the parish. The Rev. John F. 
Piummer is rector. . .. The World’s Chri 
tian Fundamental association will hold i 
annual convention in Chicago, May 13 te 
20. The promoters of the convention 
announce that fifteen thousand ministe 
and laymen are expected to be in atten¢ 
ance. . . St. John’s Methodist church 
dedicated its new $225,000 edifice on Sut 
day, April 22. The Rev. Morgan Wi 
liams is pastor. . . The Rev. Ralph / 
Jensen, after a five years’ highly succe 
ful pastorate at the Second Baptist chure 
Lincoln street and Jackson boulevard, } 
resigned to accept the unanimous call ¢ 
First Baptist church, Long Beach, Cal 

Cuaries T. Horma®. 
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explaining the facts of the changing world 
“we have,” he said, “to bring in the con- 
ception of something else, namely a back- 


ith an increased degree of freedom and 
indetermination of physical activity, and 
ntually may survive physical death.” In 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, Tenn., April 14. 
HE SCHOOL for pastors of rural 
charges, which for two weeks of April 
1927 was conducted as a sort of ex- 
periment under the auspices of Vanderbilt 
gniversity in this city, is now in the midst 
of its second session. 
It seems to have 


leaders into the net of politics to a degree 
that is beginning to grow ominous. The 
church people are profoundly interested 
in moral questions. Prohibition is a moral 
question. Therefore, let us who are dem- 
ocrats as well as Methodists and Baptists 
take a whack at Al Smith, Jim Reed, and 
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the wets in general. The syllogism seems 
faultless, but many there be, none the less, 
who look askance at the conclusion. Per- 
sonalities and partisan political issues are al- 
ways pitfalls for church leaders. If they say 
nothing they may seem cowards; if they 
say much, the kingdom may take 
harm. In such situations men will usually 
follow their individual bent. I am for the 


middle ground—if I can find it. 
. “= 


A Rural Church 
shool passed in a_ single 
stride beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. This year there are in 
attendance 374 pastor students, from 17 
tates and representing 21 denominations. 
That should be a fair cross-section of re- 
fgious interests in a region of country 
where there is a larger proportion of the 
population in rural communities than per- 
haps anywhere else in the nation. At any 
rte, these nearly 400 young ministers, 
lying aside for the moment denomina- 
tional taboos and theological idiosyncra- 
ies in order to devote themselves to the 
study of practical means for promoting 
the kingdom, are an inspiring sight. I 
not surprised that skilled exponents 
every sort of interest that relates itself 
9 the welfare of country dwellers, from 
l sections of the country, have eagerly 
ded to the invitation to give them 
purses of instruction. Of such instruc- 
, lecturers and speakers there is a list 
57 (“varieties”). And they are all on 
nd—Alva W. Taylor, Charles L. Good- 
Abe Cory, Malcolm Dana, H. W. Mc- 
Maughlin, and others. 


too 


Just from the 
Orient 
Dr. W. B. Nance, Methodist mission- 
ary in China, has just arrived in Nash- 
ville for a year’s furlough. For more than 
a decade he has been president of Soochow 
university, one of the most important edu- 
cational centers in China. In line with 
the wishes of the Chinese and acceding 
to the nationalistic trend, he recently re- 
signed the position in order that a native 
of the country might become head of the 
school. The university was fortunate 
enough to have among its alumni a man 
wholly fitted for the responsibility. 
Grorce B. WINTON. 
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ground which does not change. What 
emerges is not merely a consequence of 
previous change but it represents a charac- 
teristic of the timeless or eternal back- 
ground of the Absolute or God.” “This,” 
he concludes, “is a view that saves us from 
the doctrine of blind mechanism which 
would seem to follow from the other way 
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Just what the title implies. 
This book is destined to 
create nation-wide com- 
ment because of its frank 
and straightforward exposé 
of racial conditions just as 
they are. 
$2.00 net. 
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732 Sherman Street 
Chicago 




















* * 
Antidote to 
Tennessee cannot refrain from squirm- 
a bit at any mention of the Dayton 
isode. Rarely has any state as a whole 
put so completely in a false light. 
men who engineered the anti-evolu- 
legislation had no thought that it 
uld lead to the kind of worldwide ad- 
isement that followed. A few of them 
¢ affected to be proud of achieving all 
publicity. On the theory that to be 
ed about is a good thing, no matter 
t is said, they have, ostensibly, wel- 
med the notoriety of the past three 
s. That sort of thing may work in 
case of a cheap automobile. But a 
American commonwealth cannot 
ord to be cheap. Mostly the sponsors 
the since famous legislation wish now 
they had been better advised. I 
d one of them say publicly, not long 
and with a good deal of fervor, that 
Dayton trial had done more to damage 
nessee than any thing that has hap- 
d in recent years. This interdenomi- 
ional school, devoted to the moral, in- 
ual and economic well being of the 
south is, in. part, at least, the answer 


Dayton. 
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The injection of the “wet” issue into 
question of candidates for office, espe- 
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y for the presidency, is in these parts 


1912-——One village boy in India who wanted to learn how 
to be a farmer. 
class room and demonstration laboratory 
terian missionary with a vision 


1928—Eighty students, high caste and low, old time 
farmers and modern university graduates 
property worth nearly half a million dollars 
twelve who have caught the vision 


Sixteen years of Christianity in action have brought this 
Allahabad Institute has helped the Government 
to push the danger of famine farther away from hunger 
ridden India 
hopeless outcastes 
drop old prejudices while working side by side with those 


learned that in Christ all men are brothers 


Allahabad Institute needs your help 
service if you will help increase its endowment 
equipment and salaries should be enlarged. “The Gospel 
and the Plow” will mean fuller life to a quarter of a 
billion people 


Dr. Sam Higginbottom 
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of putting things—of putting physics at 
the basis of reality and explaining degrees 
of reality in terms of degrees of mechani- 
cal complexity—explaining the animate in 
terms of the inanimate.” 


Rev. A. L. Wilson Installed as 
Kenwood, Chicago, Pastor 

Rev. Alfred Lee Wilson was installed 
as leader at Kenwood church, Chicago, 
April 19. Rev. John Timothy Stone de- 
livered the sermon. Dr. J. G. K. McClure, 
retiring president of McCormick semi- 
nary, Prof. Fred Eastman and Prof. Cle- 
land B. McAfee also had part in the serv- 
ice. 


Principal Clow to Resign from 
Free Church College 

Principal W. M. Clow has announced 
his intention to resign his leadership at 
Glasgow United Free Church college, 
where he has served as principal since the 
death of Dr. Denney, in 1921. 


Kansas City Church Features 
Youth Forum 

The Linwood-Armory youth forum, of 
Kansas City, Mo., is a new enterprise of 
Linwood Boulevard Christian church, 
Kansas city, of which Burris Jenkins is 
minister, and has as its purpose to pro- 
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vide entertainment for young people, armory of the engineers, under the 


homeless or otherwise, of the city. The 
forum meets Sunday evnings in the 


leadership of Rev. Earl A. Blackman, one 
of the Linwood ministers and chaplain 


Special Correspondence from Near East 


Beirut, Syria, March 6. 

HE TOURIST SEASON is upon 

us. Floating Ritzes are appearing 
off the coasts of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt bringing their annual quota of 
about twelve thousand Americans to the 
Holy Land and adjoin- 
ing territory. Some of 
these are people who 
have become bored with 
recurring winters in a metropolitan hotel, 
and who, on a de luxe Mediterranean trip, 
can have all the hotel advantages with 
the added thrill of waking in the morning 
to see through the porthole a palm tree 
or perhaps a snow-covered peak of the 
Lebanons. Others give evidence of small- 
town prosperity. Armed with portable 
movie cameras, they seek the sensations 
accruing from a “trip to the orient.” Eyes 
and ears enjoy a limited amount of the 
exotic—at a distance—but the absence of daily 
hot baths and rare sirloin is a frequent com- 
plaint. One tour manager told me he did not 


Tourist Season 











The American Discovery of Russia — Summer of 1928 
The two groatest nations on the earth no 


longer know each other. In the 


Cultural Relations with 
Sovtorgflot. 


Each will 
amuniin nites Eatonton Ul an 
and will 


t 
ormed American, accom- 
panied in Russia by a Russian interpreter. 
Itineraries: 3, 4, 5 and 6 weeks. 


dare to let his clients try native dishes, les, 
later, suffering from some complaint, they 
laid their trouble at the door of the manager 
who permitted them to eat native food! 
A minority of the tourists, traveling 
usually not in chartered ships, but ip 
small groups of two to fifty, consists of 
ministers, teachers, students, a few retired 
or resting business men, with a back. 
ground of reading, equipped to learn. . .. 
Last summer a woman teacher visited the 
Holy Land. She had the option of join- 
ing a small “personally-conducted” tour- ff 
ist party in Syria and traveling with them 
through Palestine and Egypt to Alexan- 
dria, at a total cost of $210. Instead, she 
invited two friends living in Syria, hired 
a Chevrolet and driver at $15.00 per day, 
paid for all expenses of the three travel- 
ers and meals of the chauffeur at a Jerw 
salem hostel (one week), paid for the 
return trip of the two friends to Syria 
continued alone to Cairo and Alexandria 
—and spent less than $200! 
= = 

Contacts Between 
Religions 

For the fifth successive year the littl 
Arabic-speaking protestant church in 
Tripoli, Syria, welcomed its deputation of 
Christian, Moslem and Druze students 
from the American University of Beirut. 
They taught its Sunday school classes 
and took charge of some of its exercises. 
Last year one of the student speakers to 
the school was Mr. Fadhil Mohammed 
Jamali, son of a Shiite Moslem sheikh in 
Bagdad—a loyal, liberal, spiritually-minded 
young Moslem, now teaching in the gov- 
ernment teacher-training college in Bag- 


dad. This year the Moslem class teacher 
and speaker was Mr. Obeid Abdunur, Su- 
danese, who will return next summer to 
work for the department of education in 
his home land. He described the evolu- 
tion in his thinking. Four years ago he 
came to Syria, pious but fanatical. Dur- 
ing this period he studied and played with 
Christians, Jews, and Druzes; and now, 
speaking in a protestant Sunday school, 
he could sincerely state he valued all men 
by their character rather than by religious 
labels. . . . Other members of the depu- 
tation were three Greek Orthodox and 4 
Druze. Described by current lingo in the 
United States this Sunday school woul 
probably be called of the “fundamentalist” 
type in theology; but the pastor Kass 
Subhiyeh and his people possess the “fun- 
damental fundamental,” large hearts. 
When, in the church service following, » 
prayed that brotherhood and understand 
ing might prevail among men and reli 
gions, the Moslem present said, “That 
the kind of prayer in which I can joi 
. . « Thus proceed experiments in inte 
religious contacts on the missionary fro 
tier. 
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the 110th engineers. Features of the 
ing are a speech by some interest- 
celebrity, and a discussion of the 
h, with questions; also songs, danc- 
and a brief religious service. The 
wendance has been running from 200 
» 350. Vachel Lindsay, poet, is the 
n speaker for May 18. 
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raveling 00 to Meadville theological school, in 
but in fixe will of the late Mrs. Mary A. Butler, 
sists Of If Quincy, Mass. This gift will be used 
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a fund for the maintenance in the 
thool of a chair of philosophy or psy- 


Howard Mellish Sails 
Europe 

Rev. Howard Mellish, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, 
sailed for England April 21. He goes on 
invitation of the council on interchange 
of preachers and speakers between the 
churches of England and America. It is 
ted that he will speak in Liverpool 
dral, and also address a group of 
inisters there. He will make an address 

















































CORRESPONDENCE FROM NEAR 
EAST 

(Continued from preceding page) 

ijah. Today its name is being carried 

ough the country by a sporting club, 

Carmel Sporting Club.” To Beirut 

came recently to play the Renais- 
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urch in 
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f Beirut. Sporting club and the American 
| classes Maiversity team. Along with interested 
»xereises. gmends the three teams had a banquet. A 


jan student, born in the United States, 
s the toastmaster. 
ptains and others who spoke in Eng- 
or Arabic as they preferred. Some 
the Palestinian visitors were highly 
used when they found the American- 


sakers to 
yhantmed 
sheikh in 
ly-minded 
the gov- 
in Bag- 


s teacherggmined students present vociferating in 
snur, Su-ggms of “locomotive” yells, led by their 
mmer tog@™nastic young toastmaster. Genial 
cation infg@ was poked at each other in reference 
ne evolu-MP Victories and defeats. Running through 


the remarks was a fine tone of sports- 
inship, sadly needed in this land of reli- 
and racial hatreds. 

* * * 
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d all mengp*amin 
religious Quite a flurry has been caused in mis- 
he depu- circles in Turkey by the closing of 


Brousa school for girls by the author- 
The allegation is that the school 
teaching the Christian religion to 
lem girls, contrary to the law of the 

The school, I believe, states that 
has observed the law scrupulously, but 
one of the girls was fond of asking 
of the teachers outside of class ques- 
is about Christianity. The matter will 
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derstand 


and up for trial this month. Meanwhile 
“That isveral other schools have been inspected 
‘an join the government. They have had to 
in inte! that they were not teaching Chris- 


ity, and have felt much relieved when 
to establish this fact. Quite a change 
the day when mission schools 
ht the only reason for existence was 


ary fro 


e world’ 


elieve, 


‘with the other courses! 
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at the Victoria settlement to a group of 
dock laborers, and has also been invited 
to speak in the great industrial cities of 
Birmingham and Nottingham and Man- 
chester, and later in London. He may be 
taken into the Rhondda valley to meet the 
miners. During the recent Lenten season 
Dr. Mellish was one of the most popular 
speakers at Cincinnati, O., where he lived 
as a boy. The theater was reported “liter- 
ally packed” on the occasion of his ad- 
dresses. 


Music Week in the 
Churches 

The National music week committee, 
New York, has set May 6-12 as National 
music week, the purpose being to ad- 
vance the use of music in church worship 
and life. Plans have been arranged, call- 
ing for special sermons on music, the fea- 
turing of American music, the develop- 
ment of congregational singing through 
learning unfamiliar hymns, union musical 
services, etc. 


Dallas Church Reaches 1000 
Membership in Three Years 

The Abbey Presbyterian church, Dallas, 
Tex., Rev. L. D. Young, pastor, starting 
three years ago without money or physical 
equipment, reported at a recent congrega- 
tional meeting a membership of 1019, a 
Sunday school enrollment of 643, six 
Christian Endeavor societies, three mis- 
sionary societies, $25,231.03 receipts for 
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all causes the last year closing March 31, 
and an ideal church location with property 
valued at $200,000. The church is known 
in a general way by three names. It is 
called an “Honest-to-Goodness church,” 
“The Know-Your-Bible church,” and the 
church of the blessed fellowship. 


New York Cathedral Has 
$300,000 Baptistry 

On the evening of April 15 the new 
$300,000 baptistry of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York city, was con- 
secrated by Bishop Manning. The baptis- 
try is the gift of the Stuyvesant family, 
being erected in memory of Augustus and 
Harriet Stuyvesant. 


Conference on International 
Justice at Cleveland 

A world conference on international 
justice will be held in Cleveland, O., May 
7-11, under the auspices of the American 
Peace society. Many peace workers of 
America and Europe will take part in the 
program. Such statesmen as Dr. Mily- 
koff, Dr. Nansen, Mr. Paderewski, Sir 
Esmé Howard, Count Paul Claudel, have 
been invited to take part. The conference 
will devote itself to the discussion of such 
problems as the policy of the United 
States on the question of disarmament; of 
what can be done toward the ultimate 
outlawry of war; military training in the 
colleges and schools; the question of arbi- 
tration treaties and organization for inter- 
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In addition to these 


First term, June 18 to July 25. 
Second term, July 26 to Aug. 31. 
For further information, address 


Dean Shailer Mathews, Divinit 
President O. S. Davis, The 


During the Summer Quarter 1928 the Joint Faculties of 


The Divinity School of the University of Chicago and 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


WILL OFFER 


Courses Especially for Ministers 


Sermon-Making—(First Term) Professor Charles W. Gilkey. 

Principles of Preaching—(Entire quarter) Professor Ozora 8S. Davis. 

Preparation and Delivery of Sermons—(Second Term) Professor Ozora S. Davis 

The Case Method in Church Work—(First Term) Professor Ozora S. Davis. 

The Business Administration of the Church—(Second Term) Robert Cashman. 
Organization of Church Work—(Second Term) Asst. Professor Chas. T. Holman. 
Christian Worship—(First Term) Rev. Von Ogden Vogt. 

Speaking and Reading—(First Term) Professor W. H. Greaves,"Victoria College, Toronto 
Vocal Expression for the Minister—(Second Term) Professor W. H. Greaves. 
none © te the Missionary Enterprise—(Entire Quarter) Associate Professor 


Biographies o of Men of Power—(Entire Quarter) Professor Fred Eastman. 
(Entire Quarter) Professor Fred Eastman. 
The Religious Education of the Adult—(S 


d Term) F T. G. Soares. 





Personality Studies in Rural Life—(First Term) Rev. Carl R. Hutchinson. - 

The Church and Society—(First Term) Professor Shailer Mathews. 

The Town and Country Church—(Second Term) Professor Arthur E. Holt. 

The Urban ara A and the Church—(Second Term) Professor Samuel Kincheloe 
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national good will. Practically all of the 
peace organizations of the United States 
will be represented at this gathering. 


Ford Hall Celebrates 
20th Anniversary 

On the evening of April 17, Ford hall 
forum, Boston, celebrated its 20th an- 
niversary with a banquet, at the same time 
welcoming back its director and chair- 
man, George W. Coleman, who has been 
abroad for several months. Among the 
speakers at the forum since Jan. 1 were 
John Haynes Holmes, Rabbi S. J. 
Abrams, Charles P. Taft, Lewis Browne, 
Mary Austin, Floyd Dell, James Weldon 
Johnson, Rabbi L. L. Mann, Princess 
Kropotkin and Anna L. Strong. 
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ence of the Methodist church to be hek 
this month in Kansas City will bring 109, 
000 people to that city. An outstanding 


The Disciples Convene at Columbus 


HE INTERNATIONAL Convention 

of Disciples of Christ, which was in 
session in Columbus, Ohio, April 17-22, 
faced and took action upon two great pro- 
motional enterprises in which there 
was practical unanimity of sentiment: the 
raising of a ministerial pension fund of 
$8,000,000 and the erection of a “national 
city church” at Washington, D. C., at a 
cost of $1,750,000; a religious enterprise 
upan which there was no division of opin- 
ion, the program for the celebration of the 
Pentecost anniversary culminating in 
1930; and two administrative questions: 
an amendment to the constitution of the 
convention by which it was proposed to 
make the convention a representative as- 
sembly instead of a mass meeting, and a 
proposal to move the headquarters of the 
United Christian missionary society from 
St. Louis to Indianapolis, upon both of 
which there were sharp differences of 
opinion. 


TO PENSION THE VETERANS 


Among the specific and concrete enter- 
prises which came before the convention 
for approval, the place of first importance 
must be given to the plan for a ministe- 
rial pension fund. For many years the 
Disciples have been aware of the problem 
of the care of their disabled and super- 
annuated ministers. They have passed 
through two phases of earnest but inef- 
fective dealing with that question, first on 
the basis of charity, second on the basis 
of insurance. The board of ministerial 
relief, which owed its origin and advocacy 
chiefly to a devoted layman, A. M. Atkin- 
son, thirty-five years ago, operated on the 
plan of securing from the churches cur- 
rent funds with which to pay small allow- 
ances to the most needy of the superannu- 
ated ministers and to the widows of min- 
isters. The amounts which could be paid 
were always pitifully insufficient, the pre- 
carious nature of a ‘plan of relief backed 
by no considerable permanent fund was 
soon apparent, and the basic injustice’ of 
making its beneficiaries the recipients of 
charity rather than recognizing their right 
to a decent and dignified support, made 
clear the need of a more adequate and 
businesslike system. A reorganized plan 
introduced ten years ago added the fea- 
ture of insurance, in which ministers and 
their congregations were invited to coop- 
erate in the payment of premiums upon 
deferred annuity policies which would be- 
come effective at the age of retirement. 
While considerable progress was made in 
this direction, experience proved that 
those who had the most need of such re- 
tiring allowances were the ones least 
likely to gain them in this way. The plan 
was too individualistic, too congregational, 
and left without provision those ministers 
who had given their lives to work in the 
more needy fields and for congregations 
which were either too weak or too short- 
sighted to take into account this obliga- 
tion. 

The commission on the ministry has 





formulated a pension plan for which it js 
proposed to raise a capital fund of $8,000. 
000 in the autumn of 1929. The conven. 
tion gave its undivided approval to this 
plan and approved the nomination of the 
15 members of the board of trustees for 
this fund. They are: Thomas C. Howe. 
Indianapolis; E. S. Jouett, Louisville: 
W. R. Warren, St. Louis; R. A. Long, 
Kansas city; Oreon E. Scott, St. Louis: 
Samuel Ashby, Indianapolis; W. A. Shul- 
lenberger, Indianapolis; C. M. Rodefer. 
Bellaire; Mrs. D. W. Moorehouse, Des 
Moines; Mrs. W. F. Rothenburger, Indi- 
anapolis; I. J. Cahill, Cleveland; A. D, 
Harmon, Lexington; Frank Buttram 
Oklahoma city; B. A. McKinney, Dallas, 
J. R. McWane, Birmingham. Mr. Monell 
Sayre, of the pension board of the Protes. 
tant Episcopal church, addressed the con- 
vention on this topic. The proposed pen- 
sion plan, which has been based upon 4 
thorough survey and a careful actuarid 
study, is expected to provide a retiring 
allowance equal to one-half of the average 
salary for those who have given thirty- 
five years of service. The fund will take 
care of the accumulated liabilities. The 
continuous operation of the plan will re- 
quire that churches contribute annually an 
amount equal to eight per cent of their 
ministers’ salary, and that the ministers 
pay two and one-half per cent. 

The only hesitancy about the adoptio 
of the recommendation that all 
financial campaigns be sidetracked unti 
the pension fund is completed grew ow 
of the fact that several colleges are pre 
paring for campaigns for needed funds. 


HIGH COST OF CATHEDRALS 


The project of erecting a large and 
handsome church in Washington, D. C. 
has been urged for several years unde 
the initiative of Rev. Earl Wilfley, pasto 
of the Vermont Avenue Christian church 
Washington, and others. This effort re 
ceived new impetus and the backing of 
new organization, about a year ago, unde 
the leadership of Mr. R. A. Long, of Kan 
sas city. Over $900,000 of the needed 
amount has been subscribed and the enter 
prise commanded the practically unani 
mous approval of the convention. Occa 
sional protests were heard in the lobbi 
against such lavish expenditure for 
“great cathedral,” but this sentiment d 
not become vocal in the convention. No 
as an authority, but as an evidence of ar 
spectable tradition behind the plan, t 
promoters of the “national city church 
quote a statement from Alexander Camp 
bell that the Disciples ought to have “t 
largest meeting-house in Washingte 
city”—which would cost, he estimated, n¢ 
less than $40,000. 

The committee which was appointed t 
work out plans for an appropriate observ 
ance of the 19th centennial of the foundin 
of the church, Pentecost, 1930, present 
an outline of evangelistic activities includ 
ing a special observance of the Penteco 

(Continued on next page) 
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or driving the Disciples. 


event of the conference will be the World 
Men’s council, which will meet in conven- 
tion hall May 12, 13. The council will be 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


restricted to men, and 5000 delegates will 
attend. The council is part of the church- 
wide movement to enlist a million Metho- 





DISCIPLES CONVENTION 
(Continued from preceding page) 
season in each of the intervening years, 
and culminating in a great evangelistic 
effort from Easter to Pentecost, 1930, and 
a world convention to be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in June of that year. There 

was no dissenting voice. 


THE CRITICS WERE ABSENT 


Reports of missionary activity at home 
and abroad filled much time and received 
an interested hearing. The total lack of 
controversy upon some of the topics which 
have heretofore furnished the occasion for 
acrimonious controversy—particularly the 
orthodoxy of missionaries and the meth- 
ods employed on foreign fields—was due 
to the absence from the convention of the 
element which has criticized the opera- 
tions and the personnel of the United 
Christian missionary society and which 
has withdrawn support from it in favor of 
various “independent” missionary enter- 
prises. The leader of one of the most suc- 
cessful of these enterprises, however, Dr. 
Jesse Kellems, who has been carrying on 
evangelistic work in South Africa with 
notable results, made application for the 
admission of that mission to affiliation 
with the convention. The request was 
granted without opposition. 

Acrimony enough to remove from the 
convention any taint of dullness was occa- 
sioned by the proposal to remove the 
headquarters of the United Christian mis- 
sionary society from St. Louis to Indi- 
anapolis. This proposition had been acted 
upoén favorably, though with far from 
unanimous approval, by the headquarters 
committee, the executive committee, and 
the board of managers of the society. The 
tonvention’s committee on recommenda- 
tions reported adversely by a vote of 39 to 
38. The convention reversed this decision 
and sustained the action of the society by 
a vote variously estimated as four or five 
to one. Both the discussion and the vote 
illustrated the difficulty of either leading 
The paper hav- 
ing the largest circulation among the 
members of the convention had for weeks 
been vigorously opposing the move. The 
richest man in the denomination took the 
platform against it, and the rules were 
suspended to give him unlimited time for 
his argument and for the reading of cer- 
tain letters which were supposed to prove 
that those favoring the removal had con- 
tealed important information from the 
tonvention. But the convention appeared 
to be wholly unimpressed by either the 
argument or the alleged revelations. All 
that was actually revealed was that the 
Officers of the united society did not think 
it wise for it to become a tenant of the 
Christian board of publication. The rea- 
fons for the removal are two: first, to 
avoid the possibility of taxation under the 
laws of Missouri; and second, to save rent 
to the amount of about $10,000 a year by 
“cupying the building formerly occupied 
by the college of missions in Indianapolis. 
While the discussion was sharp, verging 
upon bitterness at moments, the storm 
subsided as quickly as it rose, and entire 


good nature seemed to prevail as soon as 
the matter had been settled by a vote. 
DELEGATE CONVENTION DEFEATED 

The manifest absurdity of settling an 
administrative detail of this sort by the 
vote of a mass meeting gave added point 
to the question of an amendment to the 
constitution of the convention which would 
have the effect of making it a body of 
elected delegates from the churches. Such 
an amendment had been proposed at the 
preceding convention with the backing of 
a formidable list of influential signatures. 
The vote was against it by a ratio of, 
roughly, two to one. Many who opposed 
the adoption of the amendment expressed 
themselves as favorable to the principle 
but doubtful of the wisdom of making the 
change at this time when an element in 
the denomination which is almost solidly 
opposed to the measure was practically 
unrepresented in the convention. 

In fact, the extraordinarily peaceful 
character of the convention, except for a 
division upon these two purely administra- 
tive measures, reflected not a condition of 
general peace and agreement on the topics 
which have been sharply debated in recent 
years, but a cleavage sufficiently developed 
to keep from the convention those who 
are most definitely in opposition to the 
present policies of the organized mission- 
ary work. In the hope of healing this in- 
cipient breach, the appointment of a “har- 
mony commission” by the executive com- 
mittee of the convention was authorized. 

A notable feature of recent Disciples 
conventions has been the springing up of 
various free and more or less informal 
conferences about them, only loosely, if at 
all, attached to the convention itself. The 
freest and most informal of all these are 
the “midnight missions” conducted by the 
Campbell institute, which held an inter- 
ested group of approximately 200 from ten 
o'clock to twelve each night, for the dis- 
cussion of such topics as the college prob- 
lem, by a group of college presidents and 
others, conditions in China by half a 
dozen missionaries, and tendencies in 
modern philosophy as affecting religious 
thought, by Prof. E. S. Ames and others. 
Of the many luncheon meetings, those 
sponsored by the association for the pro- 
motion of Christian unity were among the 
most important. The echoes of Lausanne 
reverberated loudly through these ses- 
sions, as in several addresses before the 
convention. 

THE VOICE OF YOUTH 

Still more _ significant—epoch-making, 
perhaps, in the long run—are the sessions 
of the youth convention which met paral- 
lel with the main convention and pre- 
sented its findings at the Saturday night 
session. These young people, to the num- 
ber of a thousand or more, dealt earnestly 
with the theme of “social adventures with 
Jesus”—in industrial relations, in national 
relations, in race relations, and in church 
relations. Their findings on all of these 
topics were boldly liberal and gave evi- 
dence of having been well considered. 
And they were no echo of opinions that 

(Continued on page 586) 
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Carefully Analyzed — Experiments Described 
“KIT” NO. 14— 40 cents 
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P. 8S. — Get “Handy” for Better Sociale — $2.50 




















Church Furniture 
Globecraft Shops 


‘ Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell 
us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 
Globe Furniture Mfg. Co. 
18 Park Place Rortbeille, Wicd. 
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BooK Service 


WILL HELP YOU! 


Send postcard, asking that your name be 
placed on our Book Information List and you 
will be mailed from week to week, circulars, 
lists, etc., advising you of the best current 

books, especially in the field of religion. 

Ask for our Lists 
of Spring Books 





Address 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
440 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 
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A Scientist’s Confession 
of Faith 
The New Reformation 
By Prof. MicHAEL Pupin 


Professor Pupin, physicist of Columbia 
university, is as well known fur his piety 
as his scientific knowledge. In this, 
his latest book, he shows the astounding 
range of the knowledge of the modern 
scientist, but indicates how all this knowl- 
edge must lead to something that cannot 
be explained—God ($2.50) 


A New Book of Sermons 
Anglo-American Preaching 


Edited By 


Hosart D. McKEEHAN 

Dr. McKeehan has selected representa- 
tive British and American preachers, and 
he presents a chosen sermon from each. 
He has written also an interesting study 
of the preachers and preaching of the 
two countries. ($1.75) 


Finds a Way Out of a 


Mechanistic Universe 


The New Man and 
The Divine Society 


By Ricuarp RoBerts 

“Mechanistic biology is evidently here 
to stay,” says Dr. Roberts, “but its 
jurisdiction over other fields, particular- 
ly over religion, is not to be admitted.” 
($1.75) 
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dist men for service. Sixteen famous 
speakers will have a part on the Kansas 
city program, among them: Glenn Frank, 
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Ralph Connor, E. Stanley Jones, Jane Ad- 
dams, Bishop Hughes, Edward A. Steiner, 
Bishop Fisher and Raymond Robins. 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, April 16. 
T= PROCESS of making so-called 
religious films goes on its clumsy 
way and everyone who tries to build up 
a reasonable library for presentation to 
his constituency soon finds himself baf- 
fled and thwarted by the poor 


Religious quality of the material offered 
Movies him. Until that day when all 


the churches shall bring to- 
gether their best scholars, artists, poets 
and dramatists we shall wait almost in 
vain for films whose teaching and inspi- 
rational value will begin to meet the 
standard of excellence we must demand. 
I am the more concerned, therefore, to 
support efforts of this kind when they are 
directed with idealistic, scholarly and ar- 
tistic taste. Such a venture the Harmon 
foundation has made in the experiment of 
four films, “Christ Confounds His Critics,” 
based on the episode of the woman taken 
in adultery; “The Unwelcome Guest,” 
contrasting the inhospitality of Simon the 
pharisee with the loving devotion of the 
woman who was a sinner; “Forgive Us 
Our Debts,” being the parable of the two 
debtors; and “The Rich Young Ruler,” a 
freely adapted imaginative tale. They are 
reasonably priced and criticism is invited 
from the Religious Motion Picture Foun- 
dation, 140 Nassau street, New York city. 

MS 


The Canon Streeter 
Lectures 

I am attending the lectures of Canon 
Streeter at Union theological seminary 
and sharing with all his hearers the en- 
thusiastic response to his clear cogent ar- 
gument and fresh point of view in his 
series of lectures on “Primitive Church 
Order.” This man from Oxford is of the 
renaissance rather than the schoolmen, 
liberal rather than ecclesiastical, though 
he stands garbed in the somber clericals 
of the Anglican church. He is the very 
spirit of Oxford incarnate, that quiet 
strength which supplied the current of 
intellectual emotion in ideas and ideals not 
immediately attainable but which ulti- 
mately affect the intellectual and spiritual 
life of the world. But even as I mused 
on Oxford’s greatness I turned to look 
about me with a new appreciation and 
gratitude to Union for the spiritual life 
and leadership it brings to American life. 
The charm of Oxford’s towers, domes, 
walls and groves is in the midst of a busy, 
prosperous English town. There is an 
incomparable grace in the crumbling 
beauty of its black-fronted, blistered fa- 
cades, dark courts, old halls and quaint 
rooms and over all the eager life of youth 
and the prophetic insight of its scholars. 
It is a charm that is of the world, of 
humanity itself. But none the less is this 
true of Union, set as it is in the midst of 
the busy life of the busiest city of this 
modern world, a city more like the an- 
cient Alexandria where east and west 
meet once again and where men of all 
races and creeds find haven and fellowship. 
Everything is new here and orderly and 


clean and modern. Its grace and beauty 
take form and design even from Oxford 
itself but its setting is unmistakably Amer- 
ican. Just across Broadway are the 
halls of Columbia with the ever-present 
challenge of the changing student world, 
Adjoining on the other side rises the beau- 
tiful structure of the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist church with its commanding towers 
overtopping the neighborhood. Here will 
soon sound forth the chiming of melodi- 
ous bells which will add an old-world 
touch. And just beyond is Riverside drive 
intent on its busy traffic of the city. One 
look further and the eye sights the sea- 
going vessels coming and going to and 
from their harbor docks fingering the ends 
of the earth. And over all, the city itself 
—what a challenge to our Christianity on 
its historical and ethical side it makes 
upon us all! Then it is that one turns to 
Union with a glad heart, confident of its 
intellectual and spiritual leadership in fac- 
ing this situation. Union knows the world 
in which it lives. Here are the dynamic 
contacts of modern life pulling like a mag- 
net to which Union makes a splendid ges- 
ture. It is not unmindful of the old as 
its lovely towers and walls testify, but 
neither is it cramped by tradition and prec- 
edent. 
Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 








DISCIPLES CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 585) 
had been put into their mouths by older 
leaders, for they kept their doors firmly 
closed against all who would guide them 
into either safe or radical ways, and ad- 
mitted only one adult “adviser” to each 
section, whose only function was that of 
furnishing information when called upon. 

It would be invidious to single out par- 
ticular addresses for special mention, but 
it is impossible not to speak of the ad- 
dresses by Prof. E. E. Snoddy, Prof. Her- 
bert L. Willett, and Rev. James M. Phil- 
putt, and the presidential address by Mr. 
E. S. Jouett. 

The officers elected for the next con- 
vention—all elected unanimously, for the 
genius of the Disciples never permits con- 
tests of a personal nature—are the follow- 
ing: President, Harry H. Rogers, Tulsa, 
Okla.; vice-presidents, S. J. Mathison, 
Mrs. Hugh Morrison, George Knepper; 
treasurer, J. H. Nance; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. George W. Muckliey; general 
secretary, Graham Frank (for the six- 
teenth year); members of the executive 
committee, A. E. Cory, T. C. Howe, Mrs. 
Mary Craig, R. H. Crossfield and W. 6. 
Alcorn. 

The time of the next convention is the 
second week in August, 1929, and the 
place is Seattle, Wash. 

Frederick W. Burnham, in accepting re- 
election as president of the United Chris- 
tian missionary society, gave notice of his 
desire to retire from that office at the con- 
clusion of this term, which will bring his 
total period of service in that capacity to 
ten years. 
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“The Bridge of San Luis Rey’’— 
and Its Creator 
Ast 100,000 people have alread 
paid $2.50 for a rather brief novel, 
published a few weeks ago, that isn’t 
an especially realistic creation, that has 
nothing of sex suggestion in it, and that 
is literary. I learn that Carl Van Doren, 
of the Literary Guild, turned the book 
down because he believed it too beauti- 
nf written to sell; and that Hen 
idel Canby, of the Book-of-the-Mon 
Club gave it only a glance as being just 
some promising work of one of his former 


students at Yale. But the reading public 
evidently knows a thing when it sees 
it, and the large sale tells the 
rest of the story. Thornton Wilder makes 


his living teaching French at Lawrence- 
ville Academy, in a sleepy Mg of New 
Jersey, having graduated at Yale about 
eight years ago—there he was famous for 
his versatility, as a com r of verse and 
music, as & pianist, debater, etc. He 
comes of a family of brains; his father is 
editor of the New Haven Journal- 
Courier, his mother is a daughter of a 
Presbyterian minister, a woman of bril- 
liant and cultivated mind. Wilder, 
author of “Cabala” and “The Bridge,’ 
is but thirty years old, so there are some 
interesting years ahead to watch his 
future developments. 


Religious Best Sellers With Some 
Religious Book Salesmen 


“Church Management” has made some 
inquiries of the various denominational 
book stores as to best sellers, and here are 
some of its findings: The Pilgrim Press, 
oem. gives as its list: “Christ at the 
Round Table,” “Gentlemen, the King,” 
“Shoddy,” “Does Civilization Need 
ligion?” ‘The Impatience of a Parson,” 
and “The Religion of the Spirit.” The 
stores of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. 8. A.: “The Impatience of a Parson,” 
“Lenten Sermons,” “Christ at the Round 
Table,” “His Last Week,” “The Bridge 
of Sen Luis Rey” and “The Life of 
Prayer in a World of Science.” The 
Methodist, South, stores: ‘New Studies in 
Mystical Religion,” “Ministerial Ethics 
and Etiquette,” “Present Day Dilemmas,” 
“Walking With God,” “Fi of Men” 
and “Christ at Round Table.” 
W. P. Blessing Company: “The Resur- 
rection in Our Street,” “The Pilgri 
to Palestine,” “Adventure,” “Christ at 
the Round Table,” “The Man Nobody 
Knows” and “His Last Week.” 


Renewed Interest in Joaquin Miller 
The publishers who own the copyright 
of Joaquin Miller’s work (Harr Wagner, 
San Francisco) have just brought out a 
new book, “Joaquin Miller’s Poems,” 
with an introduction and yaaa nye A 
in response to a renewed interest in the 
work of the poet of the Sierras, who a 
a ago had d agog over 
is wild-west personality. His visit there 
did something to wake up America to the 
fact that here was a American poet. 


As for some of us, we would prefer to 
re-read Miller’s “Columbus” to many of 
the modern things in verse. 


WEEKLY BOOK NEWS 


Gossip about books, authors and publishers 


BOOKS THAT HELP 
IN CHURCH AND SCHOOL TASKS 


Religious Education 

_ By Tueopore G. Soares. The most 
important book on the subject in several 
years ($3). 


The Junior Church 

By Homer J. Councitor. The author 
is pastor of one of the most successful 
“junior churches” in America ($1.50). 


The Child in the Midst 


By J. C. Breaxey. The latest volume 
of sermons for the young ($1.50). 


The Spirit of the Game 

By Basiz Matuews. A remarkably fine 
book for workers with boys, and for 
pastors who aspire to effectiveness in 
dealing with boys. meaning an 
value in life of “playing the game’’—also 
several stories of boys from real life. 
($1.50). 


Fathers and Sons 


By Samvet 8. Drury. A book for 
fathers, teachers of boys’ classes and 
ministers. ($1.50) 


A Child’s Thought of God 


Crarx-Gittespiz. An anthology of the 
finest religious poems for children to be 
found in modern literature. ($1.50) 


Children’s Nature Story Sermons 
By Hvuos T. Kerr. Talks to the young 
($1.50) 


The Art of Addressing Children 


By H. Jerrs. The author is an expert 
in the art of talking to boys. Contains 
many brief addresses. ($1) 


Organizing the Church School 

By. H. F. Corz. A classic in this prac- 
tical field. ($1.75) 
Casework Evangelism 


By Cuas. R. Zauniser. Studies in the 
art of personal work. ($1.50) 


Visitation Evangelism 

By 4. Rens my ay This ind . 
evange is taking the country. 
tells all about it. ($1.50) 
That God’s House May Be Filled 

By W. L. Sripcer. The amazing 
growth of Dr. Stidger’s churches testify 
to his knowledge of this field. ($1) 


Putting It Across 


By W. H. Leacu. Another good volume 
of church methods. ($1.25) 


Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide 

By Marrua Tarpett. The best year 
book on the international lessons. ($1.90) 
More Fireside Stories 


By Marcaret D. Ecoueston. For 
girls in their teens. The author’s 25 om 
of work with girls attest the value of this 
book. ($1.25 


pessrs 


What Some “‘Century”’ Subscribers 
Are Reading 

Replying to “Browser’s”’ uest for 
lists ‘at tashe that have -. up the 
reading of “Christian. Century” sub- 
scribers in recent months, many interest- 
ing letters and lists have been received. 
Albert M. Brobst, of San Diego, Cal., 
a civil war veteran 85 years old, sends a 
list of 10 books, among them “The Story 
of Philosophy " “Nature of the World 
and Man,” “The Christ of the Indian 
Road” and “The Spiritual Interpreta- 
tion of Jesus” (J. Y. Simpson). C. M. 
Shepherd, secretary of the Central Y, 
Baltimore, reports that he reads about 
25 books a year; here are some of his 
latest: “The Christlike God,” “Does 
Civilization Need Religion?” “The Life 
of Prayer in a World of Science” and 
“The Wrestle of Religion.” Rev. Charles 
H. M. Whelan, of Cuba, N. Y., reports 
15 recently read, including: “Shall Such 
a Faith Offend?” “Adventure,” “Light 
From the Ancient East,” “The Creator 
Spirit,” “The Impatience of a Parson” 
and “Outlines of Abnormal Psychology.” 


A Reader of Wide Tastes 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, of Los Angeles, tes- 
tifies that she reads nearly 100 books a 
ae The variety of her tastes is indicated 
these recently-read volumes: “The Life 
of Keats,” “Mother India,”’ “The Story 
of Philosophy,” “Why We Behave Like 


Human Beings,” “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey” and “Forever Free.” Rev. 
Jesse Halsey, of Seventh Presbyterian 


church, E. Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, is 
not afraid to back to the old, tried 
books; one of Fis latest readings was of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress;”’ of religious books 
he is especially enthusiastic about “Christ 
at the Round Table,” “Reality,” “Con- 
cerning the Soul,” “The Wrestle of 
oy and “Modern Worship.” He 
too just read “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey.” 


And What Have YOU Been Reading? 


Tell us about it; we want to pass on 
your testimony to 30,000 other readers, 


And Here Are Some of Our 
Book Service Leaders 


Luccock’s “Preaching Values’ and 
“Shoddy” are taking a big‘lead. “Christ 
at the Round Table,” “Does Civilization 
Need Religion?” “The Impatience of a 
Parson” and “The Wrestle of Religion” 
keep on selling as if no other later books 

appeared. There are continual orders 
for “Present-Day Dilemmas,” “The Re- 
ligion of the Spirit” “and I Believe in 
God.” “Religious Thought of the Last 
Quarter-Century” is starting off quietly, 
but with real interest, being not a flash 
book, but one of solid values. And it’s 
remarkable how Stelzle’s a ~ oH 
American sermons, “If I Had ly 
One Sermon to Preach,” goes on and on, 
though it was published ber months or 
so ago. “Modern Worship,” another 
quiet book, seems to be acceptable in its 
important fie Id. 


Browser. 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE 
440 South Dearborn Street : : Chicago 
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The long-awaited volume of Bishop Barnes's 
volume of sermons and addresses. 


Should Such a Faith Offend? 


By E. B. Barnes 


Bishop Barnes has, by his frankness and courage, captured the 
attention of the religious world, and here is his eagerly-awaited 
volume—his sermons and addresses. Barnes is a scientist—he 
was a professor of science for many years. He is one of the wisest 
and most courageous leaders of the church today. He is an intensely 
interesting writer. And here is the fine fruit of years of thought 
and experience 





Lectures on ‘The Christian Revelation and Scientific Progress,” 
“New Knowledge and Old Beliefs, “‘Religion and Science: 
The Present Phase,” and a dozen others. Sermons on “Jesus: 
Christ of God,” ** Authority in Religion,” ‘Faith and the Future,” 
“The Deity of Christ,” etc., etc. 


Here is an honest man writing on life and religion! ($3) 


And here is the most important book of science 
of the season. 


Creation by Evolution 





Edited by Frances Mason 


A group of about 25 of the most famous scientists of Britain and 
America give the facts about nature which their years of study 
have brought to light. A femarkably unified presentation of an 
ever-changing and progressive creation 


Some contributors: J. Arthur Thomson, E. G. Conklin, H. H. 
Newman, Sir A. S. Woodward, C. Lloyd Morgan, R. S. Lull, 
David Starr Jordan, Sir Arthur Shipley, Julian S. Huxley, and 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. Some of the chapters: “The Record of 
the Rocks,” “The Story Told by Fossil Plants,” “The Develop- 
ment of the Individual Organism,” “‘The Evolution of Birds,” 
“The Evolution of the Brain,” ““Cumulative Evidence for Evolu- 
tion,” etc., etc. Richly illustrated. 


For the average reader—the fascinating story of the world in the 
making. ($5) 


A book presenting a faith for daily living. 
Beliefs That Matter 


By Witu1amM ApaAms Brown 





Dr. Brown, as usual, is interested, not simply in theological 
argument, but in a faith that works—with men and women living 
and struggling today. Christian faith is a reality with him—as 
God and the church and the cross of Jesus are realities—the most 
important realities in the world. He believes the generation is 
rapidly passing which “has been trying on an unprecedented scale 
the experiment of a creedless religion,” and that we are entering a 
new age of belief. It is a large task Dr. Brown has undertaken—to 
cover the entire range of modern beliefs; he has chapters on 
“What to Believe About the World We Live In,” “What to 
Believe About Oneself,” ““What to Believe About the Church,” 
“What to Believe About the Bible’—the Cross, the Sacraments, 
Immortality, etc., etc. One feels, however, in every page that 
the author is close to the practical problems that face every think- 
ing man and woman today with challenging insistency. ($2.75) 


Watch This 1928 
Library Grow! 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


for MAY 


Our Bible and other sacred scriptures 
Revaluing the Bible 


By Frank EAkIn 


The author is a professor in Lehigh university. In his new book 
he rey oe the story and the messages of the Sacred Books 
of the —Brahman, Buddhist, Confucian, Mohammedan, etc., 
and thus affords a rich study background for a “revaluation” of 
the Jewish-Christian Bible. Hitherto the comparative method has 
been used in almost every other branch of study except in this 
field—and without reason. Here is a new method of approach to 
our own Bible; and in addition, a reading of the book will widen 
the horizons of one’s religious thinking. Every chapter is fas- 
cinating—it is not a dull treatise. ($2.25) 











The April Recommendations are 
still going strong 
Here they are: 


Preaching Values: Luccocx 


The rapid sale this book is having is evidence that Dr. Luccock 
has brought real aid to ministers and other Bible students by these 
reinterpretations ew Testament scriptures from the Moffatt, 
Weymouth and Goodspeed translations. ($2) 


Shoddy : : BRUMMITT 


**Shoddy’ is a surgeon with a keen knife cutting out the cancer 
that is eating at the vitals of the church—and the knife is in the 
hands of a friend’’—that is what a Topeka minister has just told us, 
after his careful reading of this new novel of American life. ($2) 


Religious Thou ught 
In the Last Quarter Century: G. B. Smirn, revesd 


The story of the devel ts in the i fields of reli 
study since 1900—and presented b experts—Shailer Ma 
Shirley J. Case, J. M. P. Smith and others. Contains invaluable lists 
of the best books in various fields. ($3) 





All the 18 Recommendations 
for 1928 in this coupon 





The Christian Century Book Service, 
440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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